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Influence of Poor Queens on Swarming 


By C. M. 


That the honeybee has been kept 
in a state of semi-domestication for 
several thousands of years, and the 
problem of swarming still a domi- 
nant one, is either a remarkable tes- 
timony to the tenacity of instinct, or 
a reflection on our ability to work 
out an effective solution to this prob- 
lem. Look at it whichever way you 
choose, every apiarist knows that we 
do have our “swarm problem’”’—just 
when we believe that we have it 
“licked’’, a season comes to put awry 
many of our most carefully laid 
methods. : 

Some of the reasons behind the 
swarming impulse are reasonably 
well known however; and one of 
these, the influence of poor or fail- 
ing queens, has always seemed to me 
to be one of the most important. 

Several years ago a group of fif- 
teen colonies that I had formed as 
spring increase demonstrated this 
very clearly. They had all been 
started with one shipment of South- 
ern-reared queens, and all at the 
same time of the season; some as 
package bee colonies (these a few 
days earlier) and the rest as divi- 
sions from overwintered colonies. 

Colony records covering these are 
rather detailed, and to show the 
general trend of the group, I have 
selected three from the fifteen as 
representative of them all—and two 
overwintered colonies as ‘‘checks’’ 
to show the season in its relation to 
normal colonies. 

Number 1 was an overwintered 
colony headed by a good two-year- 
old queen. An early flow from vari- 
ous sources in May and June caused 
cells to be built on four or five oc- 
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casions, but all these swarm im- 
pulses were minor and easily dis- 
couraged, usually only eggs in cups. 
No special treatment was used be- 
yond destruction of the cells. The 
main flow started approximately the 
second week in July and the final 
surplus about seven weeks later 
came to 220 pounds. 

Number 2, the other overwintered 
colony, was very similar; had a year- 
old queen; but the hive had five 
combs of brood taken away from it 
to form a new division on May 16. 
This likely accounted for the fact 
that they made only one attempt to 
swarm during the season (were De- 
mareed early in July just at the start 
of the sweet clover flow)—even tho 
the same queen was obliged to build 
up her colony a second time. With a 
late flow, colonies in the locality 
may often become strong too early, 
and lose morale while “marking 
time’’. The final surplus for this col- 
ony came to 250 pounds, and this 
figure very nearly represents the 
general average for the overwintered 
colonies in the apiary—which had 
all their queens checked closely the 
fall before. 

Number 3 (one of the fifteen), was 
similar to all in its group in being 
started with a queen from this one 
shipment, except in one particular— 
the queen was lost early, within two 
weeks after the division was formed 
on May 16. This division was im- 
mediately requeened with one of 
several laying queens of a different 
strain that I had in nearby nuclei. 
The results are quite informative; 
they made no attempt to swarm and 
gathered very nearly the same sur- 
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plus as the overwintered colonies, 
210 pounds to be exact. The quanti- 
ty of brood throughout the build-up 
period was not noticeably greater 
than many others. The difference 
seemed to lie mainly in the fact that 
they made no effort to swarm. 


Number 4, started trom a 2 pound 
package on April 26, had a queen 
which proved no exception to the 
general run of poor quality  pre- 
vailing in this particular shipment. 
She laid rather heavily for quite a 
while, but by early July the signs of 
deficient stamina (if one may call it 
that) began to appear. The colony 
was requeened on July 16, after the 
main flow had started. It worked 
vigorously the balance of the sea- 
son. It had made numerous and 
vigorous attempts to swarm previ- 
ously, and had the colony been re- 
queened earlier, the surplus (125 
pounds) would have been very much 
greater. During the first part of the 
flow, before requeening, the amount 
of honey in the hive remained prac- 
tically stationary—the energies of 
the colony being wholly concentrated 
on supersedure and _ consequent 
swarming. 


Number 5, another division start- 
ed May 16, started out very well, be- 
ing in two stories and strong in brood 
only three weeks or so later. Very 
soon, tho, the ‘‘fun’”’ commenced. The 
queen began to show the usual signs 
of failure common to the whole ship- 
ment, and several sealed queen cells 
showed up on June 28, presumably 
supersedure. Not without misgivings, 
I destroyed them, intending to re- 
queen from an expected shipment. 
On the next examination the colony 
had already swarmed. The queen was 
clipped and upon locating her, she 
and the returning swarm were plac- 
ed on full sheets of foundation (with 
a single drawn comb). This did little 
good. They were intent on swarm- 
ing, and not until a virgin had haitch- 
ed to kill the old queen, did they 
settle down. In about two weeks she 
was laying with the colony at work, 
but the final surplus was only 100 
pounds. 

Remember that these were not 
isolated cases but typical of the whole 
group of fifteen colonies (and I might 
add, of repeated similar instances 
since). Eleven made vigorous at- 
tempts toswarm,defying recommend- 
ed methods of control until good 
queens were substituted for the origi- 
nals. Laying queens were used so the 
queenless periods were not long. The 
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overwintered colonies gave little 
trouble in comparison, but all had 
good queens, largely home raised. 
And for many years I have noticed 
that by far the biggest share of col- 
onies I have had to treat for swarm- 
ing have been those with poor or 
failing queens. When a colony with 
a vigorous hive mother does offer to 
swarm, it nearly always responds 
readily to treatment, which is often 
not the case with the others. 

Nearly every instance of a pur- 
chased lot of poor queens used in my 
apiary has resulted in corresponding 
difficulty in swarm control. Queen 
failure or slow-up always brings on 
a supersedure impulse which will 
change to swarming nearly invariab- 
ly, if the honey flow at the time is 
minor or just getting started. 

I also have in mind the case of a 
beekeeper located near me who has 
an extensive apiary system. Two 
years ago he received a shipment of 
several hundred queens which had 
been reared under extremely un- 
favorable conditions. As might be 
expected, they proved to be rather 
uniformly poor in quality. While I 
have no exact figures, I do know that 
during that summer he had swarm- 
ing and more swarming, defying all 
methods of control—and he is an ex- 
pert beekeeper in all respects. Not 
until the main flow became heavy 
did he experience any relief. Swarm- 
ing in general that summer was per- 
haps a trifle worse than ordinary, 
but not nearly so bad on the average 
as his experience. What started out 
as supersedure attempts ended as ac- 
tual swarming in the big majority of 
cases. 

What can be done about it? Sever- 
al conclusions come to mind as one 
goes over the facts. 

First, too much emphasis has of- 
ten been placed on young queens 
without enough regard for their 
quality. Quality should always be 
the determining point, as a two-year- 
old queen may occasion less trouble 
in this respect than many a younger 
one. Inability to keep up in egg lay- 
ing (especially after the first ‘‘burst’) 
seems to be the biggest ‘‘queen fac- 
tor’ in swarming. Supersedure be- 
gins, and very often ends in swarm- 
ing. Preferably queens should be 
both young and of good quality. 

Secondly, while we can and often 
do receive very good queens from the 
South, room for much improvement 
in quality remains. In the early 
part of the season when weather 
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conditions are likely to be unfavor- 
able, shipments are apt to be poor. 
Of course, weather is beyond the 
control of the one rearing the queens, 
but assuming that he has done every- 
thing else which would normally 
produce good queens, the Northern 
buyer can heip both himself and the 
shipper by not being too insistent on 
a particular shipping date—giving 
the queen breeder a little leeway in 
skipping extremely bad periods of 
weather. 

Thirdly, never hesitate about re- 
queening at a time when a queen 
shows up only ‘“‘fair’”’ at a time when 
she should be laying heavily. Muct 
trouble can follow and considerablk 
of the crop lost by neglect here. . 
believe it would pay every beekeep- 
er to have a supply of good young 
queens constantly on hand in nuclei. 

And lastly, when a case of swarming 
does show up as a result of a below- 
par queen, remember it is next to 
useless to try and treat it without 
removing the cause—the poor queen. 
Get the colony headed by a vigorous 
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mother as soon as possible and you 
will find any needed treatment much 
easier and more effective. 

I believe that this problem probably 
has more to do with swarming than 
any other one reason. While for 
various reasons (mainly the dif- 
ficulty of knowing whether or not a 
new queen is really good before 
trial) it is no doubt impossible to 
eliminate entirely, we should work 
to reduce it as much as possible, and 
a big step will have been taken to- 
wards reducing one of beekeeping’s 
oldest problems. Bigger crops and 
more enjoyment would result, which 
are, after all, the ultimate aims of 
our profession. 

Middle River, Minnesota. 

|Mr. Isaacson has hit on a serious prob- 
lem, that of swarming resulting from su- 
persedure. Swarming usually occurs when 
supersedure cells appear at a time when 
swarming is at its height. This is usu- 
ally at the beginning of a major flow,when 
hives are full of bees and before colonies 
have really settled down to honey gather- 


ing. Young and vigorous queens appear 
to be the answer to this problem. uch 
queens are also essential in securing the 
maximum crop of honey and wax.—Ed.]} 





Beekeeping during the 16th century. 
tlothing especially worn for professional purposes. 
famous Dutch painter, ca. 1525-1569. 
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Ancient Beekeeping 





The farmers shown in this picture wear protective 


After an engraving by Peter Breughel, 
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Commercial Queen-rearing 


By James W. Bain 
Who has spent 50 years with bees 


In the production of queens there 
are certain principles we are com- 
pelled to accept if long-lived and 
prolific queens are desired. First, the 
cells must be completed in the brood- 
nest in accordance with naiure’s 
way. Secondly, we must assist the 
bees in doing things in their way by 
supplying them with the necessary 
requirements. If nectar is not be- 
ing gathered abundantly they must 
be lavishly fed at all times. The hive 
should be properly ventilated and 
well protected from the sun during 
the middle portion of the day. 

For best results the larvae used 
for grafting should be from a queen 
of outstanding qualities. The larvae 
should be abundantly fed and not 
over 18 hours old, the younger the 
better; however, older larvae will 
assure a greater percentage of ac- 
ceptance. The age of larvae is def- 
initely known by placing empty 
combs in the breeder colony four 
days prior to making the graft. We 
always use dark combs. 

The Queen-rearing Hive 

The hive designed and recomended 
by us is the result of exhaustive ex- 
periments. It consists mainly of a 
hive body 35142” wide, standard depth, 
accommodating 22 standard brood 
frames divided by two queen ex- 
cluding partitions. The central com- 
partment holds 10 frames. The out- 
side units hold 6 frames each. Both 
lids for the cell-building units are 
provided with openings to receive 
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the feeder cans. We use standard 
half-gallon Mason jars with per- 
forated lids. To perforate the lids 
use a frame nail and make 35 to 40 
holes. 

The bottom-board is provided with 
three entrances, one in front for use 
of the bees in the central compart- 
ment, two others in the rear of the 
hive for the cell-building units. 

The activities of the bees in the 
central compartment are not molest- 
ed while working with the cell- 
building units. 

Installation of Cell-building Colonies 

Select the best colonies in the 
yard, the queens of which should be 
sisters. They should possess out- 
standing qualities. They should be 
exceedingly prolific, well propor- 
tioned, their progeny gentle and uni- 
formally marked, their drones large 
and strong. I can not emphasize too 
much the importance in selecting 
breeding queens for drone produc- 
tion as well as queens. 

The colonies selected, we then pro- 
ceed to tranfer them into the queen- 
rearing hives. First, place eight 
frames of brood and bees in the cen- 
tral compartment of the hive, then on 
each side of the eight frames place 
one empty comb the greater part of 
which is drone cells. The drone 
combs serve a_ two-fold purpose. 
First, they are readily occupied by 
the queen, thus insuring brood next 
to the partition. Then, in stocking 
the cell-building units with brood, 
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when a frame of brood is kept next 
to the partition, the bees seemingly 
accept the hive body as one large 
brood nest. The colony being abun- 
dantly fed at all times insures a con- 
stant supply of choice drones which 
fly earlier and later and on days 
when drones from other colonies do 
not venture out. Thus we are as- 
sured of prompt and desirable mat- 
ings. 

Above the central compartment, 
place a shallow extracting super 
with nine dark empty combs. Above 
this, place an excluder confining the 
queen in the one-and-one-half story 
for the season. Be sure to provide 
ample storage room of drawn combs 
at all times. Do not allow the brood- 
nest to become clogged with honey 
thereby restricting the queen in sup- 
plying brood. Next, fill the cell- 
building units with four frames of 
brood and bees each. Fill the bal- 
ance of the space with frames of pol- 
len and honey. Put covers in place, 
fill feeders, and the next day your 
colony is ready for cell-building. 

Selection of the Breeding Queen 

The selection of a breeding queen 
is of the greatest importance. Unless 
one is thoroughly familiar with nec- 
essary requirements and able to dis- 
cern any irregularities in the queen 
or her progeny, he should by all 
means leave the selection of breed- 
ing stock to an experienced breeder. 
In selecting a breeding queen the fol- 
lowing points should be observed: 

A desirable queen _ should be 
strong, with broad thorax, long ab- 
domen, very prolific, depositing her 
eggs in perfect cycles. Her progeny 
should be evenly marked, perfectly 
quiet on the combs while handling, 
should cap honey white, gathering a 
minimum amount of propolis, and 
above average in honey production. 
Virgins from her should run even in 
color, size, and mate promptly. 

An undesirable queen is one de- 
positing eggs promiscuously in the 
comb, narrow thorax, short pointed 
abdomen, inactive, off-color, ill-tem- 
pered progeny, stampedes while 
handling, irregular in markings, 
gathers excess amount of propolis, 
shows presence of sacbrood in combs, 
lrregularity of virgins, caps honey 
showing a greasy appearance, and 
below normal in honey production. 

Care of Breeding Queen 

The hive containing the breeding 
queen serves a two-fold purpose: 
first, it provides us with larvae at 
all times just the right age for graft- 
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ing, secondly, it supplies us with a 
super well stocked with bees always 
ready to be used in connection with 
the grafting box. 

The hive consists of three supers 
designated as ‘‘A, B, and C.”’ Each 
super holds five standard shallow ex- 
tracting frames. The queen is con- 
fined to the lower section ‘‘C’”’ by an 
excluder. Section “B” is used in 
connection with the grafting box. It 
should contain three frames filled 
with pollen and honey, also two 
dummy frames filled with slats 
which afford clustering space for a 
greater amount of bees. Section ‘‘A’’ 
serves as a surplus apartment. The 
cover is provided with an opening to 
accommodate a feeder. Any jar with 
perforated lid holding two or more 
pounds is satisfactory. Heavy syrup 
or extracted honey is used for feed. 
For best results the feeder is kept 
filled with food at all times regard- 
less of the honey flow. We use ex- 
tracted honey. This prevents any 
trouble from fermentation of food 
while the bees are busily engaged in 
field work. 

Preparation of the Grafting Box 

We prepare a screened cover and 
bottom-board that will just fit the 
supers that comprise the hive oc- 
cupied by the breeding queen. Two 
snaps such as used on suit cases are 
permanently fastened to the bottom- 
board which holds the super ‘B” 
firmly. Two VanDeusen hive clamps 
permanently fastened to super ‘“B” 
holds the lid in place. 

Remove section “B” together with 
all frames and bees, place it on the 
ventilated bottom-board, remove the 
central frame, shake the bees back 
in the vacant space, place the ven- 
tilated cover in place, then carry 
the box into the grafting room, fill 
feeder can with thin syrup thus sup- 
plying them with water as well as 
food. We put the bees up between 1 
and 2 P. M. making the graft one to 
two hours later. The following day 
at 8-o’clock A. M. carry the box to 
the cell-building colony, remove the 
bar of accepted cells and with all ad- 
hering bees place one bar of cells in 
each cell-building unit. Every three 
or four days additional bars may be 
given. Now return super “B”’ to its 
original position, thus making it pos- 
sible to use it again in a day or two. 
If nectar and pollen are being gath- 
ered abundantly it will not be nec- 
essary to remove and confine the 
bees in super ‘“B’”. Instead, make 
your graft, immediately place it in 
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section ‘‘B” of the hive containing 
the breeder, then the following day 
at 8-o’clock transfer the accepted 
cells to the cell-building units for 
completion. 

The cell-building units must be 
kept well supplied with brood at all 
times by giving them frames of eggs 
or open brood. 

Frames filled with stores should be 
removed from’ the surplus apart- 
ment, extracted, then the honey di- 
luted, equal parts water and honey, 
and fed back to the cell-building 
units. 

If nectar is not being gathered 
abundantly keep the feeders sup- 
plied with feed at all times. Keep 
feeders clean, never mix freshly pre- 
pared feed with that previously pre- 
pared. To clean feeders, fill the jar 
half full of water, add a pint of 
coarse sand, shake briskly, then 
rinse. 

Grafting of Cells 

Four days prior to making the first 
graft, remove a frame from section 
“C”’ of the breeder colony and place 
the frame in the upper section ‘“A’’. 
Fill the vacancy in section “C’”’ with 
a dark comb of worker cells. The 
queen will soon fill the comb with 
eggs which will supply us with well- 
nourished larvae four days later. By 
repeating this operation every four 
days you will always be supplied 
with larvae of the right age for best 
results in grafting. 

After removing a frame for graft- 
ing always replace it with another 
frame to be used four days later. 
After making the graft return the 
frame, placing it in section ‘A’. 
Capped brood may be placed in sec- 
tion ‘‘B”’ any time, if desired. 

To make the graft, sit down on a 
low stool facing the sun or light, lay 
the frame across your lap with the 
top bar farthest from you, and press 
the bar of cell cups on the frame 
just under the top bar. By tilting 
the frame slightly with one hand 
the iarvae will show up very plainly, 
making the transfer of larvae very 
simple. We graft two bars of 15 cells 
each at a time for each grafting box. 
Place the grafted cell bars in a frame 
designed to hold them, raise the lid 


A-C.—Hive in which breed- 
ing queen is kept. 
B.—Grafting box 
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Nucleus hive and super of nuclei frames 


at the side of the box, then slip the 
frame holding the cell bars in the 
vacant place. With ample food in 
the feeder they need no further at- 
tention until the next day at 8- 
o'clock, at which time they should 
be transferred to the cell-building 
colony for completion. 

One bar of accepted cells may be 
given to each cell-building unit ev- 
ery three or four days. Always place 
the bar of accepted cells in the frame 
second from the partition. If neces- 
sary the capped cells may be stored 
in the surplus apartment above the 
central compartment. Place a frame 
of brood on each side of the cells. 
This is essential. All cells nine days 
old must be introduced to nuclei or 
placed in nursery cages for hatching. 

In transferring grafted or matured 
cells from one location to another 
cover them with a cloth to protect 
them from injury by cool air or hot 
sun. 
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The Nuclei Hive 

In commercial queen-rearing, size 
and style of the nucleus hive is im- 
portant. We have mated queens suc- 
cessfully from the smallest baby 
nuke, but from an economical stand- 
point, ease of operating, after care- 
fully considering every requirement, 
the hive as illustrated is the answer 
to all of our experiments. Our nucle- 
us box accommodates four frames, but 
for rapid handling only three frames 
are used unless nectar is being gath- 
ered plentifully. By separating the 
three frames the queens are usually 
seen which necessitates the removal 
of one frame only. A standard shal- 
low extracting super accommodates 
13 of these frames by placing them 
crosswise in the super. Cleats are 
nailed in the sides of the supers to 
support the frames. Lids for the nu- 
clei are provided with openings to ac- 
commedate a bottle feeder which we 
much prefer to any other style. It 
eliminates to a minimum the danger 
of robbing. Perforate the lid with 
two to three holes made with a 
frame nail. 

Make Up the Nukes 

About April 1st we fill supers with 
nuclei frames and place them on the 
strongest colonies immediately above 
the brood. The queens soon occupy 
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these, thus supplying us with frames 
of brood to be used in making up the 
nukes three to four weeks later. Four 
to five days prior to making up the 
nukes, place queen excluders on all 
colonies having supers of nuclei 
frames thus confining the queens to 
the lower stories. One day before 
making up the nukes (about 9 A. M.), 
remove the supers of nuclei frames 
with all bees, stack four or five su- 
pers together on a bottom board in 
a shaded or protected place, and re- 
duce the entrance to % x 3”. Cover 
and leave until the following day 
late in the afternoon. The frames 
are now all assembled, which facili- 
tates the distribution of the frames 
to the nukes. Now proceed to stock 
the nukes. Place three frames in each 
box, one or more of which must con- 
tain brood. Next, supply each nuke 
with a ripe queen-cell by gently 
pressing it on the side of the brood. 
When all are supplied with cells, 
close the entrances, open the venti- 
lators in the rear of the boxes, then 
place them on their permanent stand. 
After dark open the entrances and 
close the ventilators. Do not molest 
until four days later. In the evening 
check all nukes to see if they have 
virgins; ten days later the queens 
should be laying. 
Marion, Ohio. 
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An Effective Display 











A display of bees and bee supplies in the C. J. Day and Co. store, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Mesquite comb honey is shown.—Photo sent by Richard Nieman, Honolulu, 
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Versatility of the Modified Two- 


Queen System 


By W. E. Dunham 
Research and Extension Apiarist, The Ohio State University 


The modified two-queen system 
has unusual practical applications as 
a “new phase in management” for 
the conditioning of colonies at the 
beginning of the major clover flow; 
as a method of making artificial in- 
crease; as a simple method of test- 
ing the vigor of young queens; and as 
a method of insuring a fresh supply 
of young laying queens. 


Conditioning Colonies at Beginning 
of Major Clover Flow 
There is a wide variation among 
apiaries regarding the “general stor- 
ing strength” of the colonies at the 
beginning of the clover flow. This 
variation of colony strength is in- 
fluenced by a number of factors, such 
as: weather, forage plants, manage- 
ment, etc. It is probably quite safe 
to state that frequently 10 to 30 per 
cent of the colonies are definitely un- 
der par as producing units, although 
the beekeeper has made an effort to 
bring his colonies to storing strength 
for the honey flow. This ‘new phase 
of management” made possible by 
the Modified Two-Queen System of- 
fers a solution to this serious prob- 
lem and makes it possible to con- 
dition apiaries so that approximately 
100 per cent of the colonies will be 
in the “pink” of condition for the 

harvest period. 


The immediate question asked by 
a beekeeper is: ‘‘How many colonies 
should be managed during the early 
spring period by the two-queen sys- 
tem so that they will serve as a‘reser- 
voir’ for conditioning colonies at the 
beginning of the harvest period?” 
For central Ohio tests have shown 
that a minimum of 10 per cent of the 
colonies should be managed by this 
system and for best results 20 per 
cent is decidedly advantageous. 

Coionies selected during the ear- 
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Fig. 1-a Side view of hive 


ly spring for the two-queen system 
should all contain vigorous queens, 
a year or less of age, so that practi- 
cally all the young queens establish- 
ed in the upper units will be avail- 
able for the ‘‘conditioning phase of 
management.” 

“Type Colonies’? which Need Condi- 
tioning at the Beginning of the 
Clover Flow 

Type 1: Colony weak to medium 
in strength, but normal in other re- 
spects. 

Fig. l-a indicates the general con- 
dition of this type of colony at the 
beginning of the clover flow. In Fig. 
1-b is shown the colony condi- 
tioned so that a dependable produc- 
ing unit will result. Brood bodies 
A and B are reversed in position as a 
swarm preventive measure and to 
stimulate the queen for rapid expan- 
sion of the brood nest. The super 
containing bees and nectar is re- 
moved from the upper unit of a two- 
queen colony and placed over brood 
nest B with a queen excluder separat- 
ing them. Hive body C containing 
7 to 10 frames of brood, young bees, 
and without the queen (brood nest 
of upper unit of two-queen colony) is 
placed over the super. (See Fig. 1-b.) 

After this manipulation about 10 
days will elapse before this type col- 
ony will begin to ‘‘reach its stride” 
and from this time on the colony will 
become more and more efficient as a 
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7-10 frames of brood 
and young bees. 





Young bees occupy- 
ing super and some 
nectar (super from 
upper unit). 
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Fig-1-b 
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storing colony. Colonies of this type 
will be able to take full advantage 
of 24 of the early flow, and for the 
later flow from sweet clover and al- 
falfa they will be on a par with oth- 
er strong colonies. 

Type 2. Colony weak to medium 
in strength which possesses an old, 
failing, inferior queen, or which has 
become queenless for a short time. 


— 
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A Brood 

Coo Little or 

B no brood 
Fig. 2-a 


This type colony (Fig. 2-a) is def- 
initely a ‘“‘boarder’’ colony, since it 
lacks a field force for the early flow. 
The limited amount of brood offers 
no possibility of augmenting the field 
force, and the poor queen lacks the 
capacity for egg laying necessary to 
insure a large bee population for the 
late type of nectar flow. 

Conditioning this colony so that it 
will be a dependable producing unit 
is possible by drawing help from one 
of the two-queen colonies. Remove 
the hive body C (upper unit) which 
will contain 7 to 10 frames of brood, 
young bees, and a young vigorous 
queen, and place this hive body on 
the bottom-board of the unproduc- 
tive unit. Hive body B is now placed 
over hive body C, thus serving as a 
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offering adequate breeding space for 
the young queen. The super placed 
over the queen excluder should be 
taken from the upper unit that con- 
tains young bees and nectar, which 
condition is ideal for the unproduc- 
tive unit needing help. Brood nest A 
containing brood is placed over the 
super thus encouraging an equal dis- 
tribution of the bees in the supers, 
which is especially important as a 
swarm preventive measure at the be- 
ginning of the clover flow. (See Fig. 
2-b.) | 

Type 3. Strong colony in queen- 
less condition, or possessing an old, 
failing, inferior queen. 

The duration of the queenless pe- 
riod determines the method of con- 
ditioning strong colonies which are 
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queenless 15 to 20 days there will be 
practically no brood in the hive. 
Such a colony should be arranged 
as shown in Fig. 3-b. Hive body C 
(upper unit), taken from a_ two- 
queen colony and in which 7 to 10 
frames of brood, bees, and a young 
queen are present, is placed on the 
bottom-board of the queenless col- 
ony. Hive body B over C acts asa 
swarm preventive measure and pro- 
vides abundant breeding space. Hive 
body A over super 1 is ideal for en- 
couraging equal distribution of the 
bees in the storage room. 

Such a conditioned colony will re- 
sult in good production for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) The large field 
force already present will take full 
advantage of the early flow. (2) The 
7 to 10 frames of brood added will 
replace worn-out bees and augment 
their numbers, thus insuring good 
crop storage during the middle of the 
flow. (3) The presence of a young 
queen will insure a large field force 
during the late sweet clover and al- 
falfa flows. 

In queenless colonies, or colonies 
possessing old, failing, and inferior 
queens and containing considerable 
amounts of brood, the problem of 
conditioning involves removing the 
queen, queen cells, or both, and in- 
troducing a young laying queen ob- 
tained from one of the two-queen 
colonies. If the nectar flow is good 
and the condition of the forage plants 
normal, supers should be arranged 
according to Fig. 3-c. There are a 
number of safe methods of introduc- 
ing queens. We recommend the use 
of the supplementary cage that is 
attached to the regular mailing cage. 

Type 4. A normal medium to 
strong colony, but backward in oc- 
cupying supers. 

Prompt occupation of super room 
at the beginning of the clover flow is 
essential in order to obtain favorable 
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storing morale—otherwise with in- 
activity of the colony, swarming pre- 
parations are likely to occur. The 
following recommendation will help 
solve this problem: Reverse the posi- 
tions of hive bodies A and B. This 
will provide more inviting and acces- 
sible egg-laying space for the queen 
and stimulate her to greater activity. 
Select a super well occupied with 
bees and nectar from one of the up- 
per units of a two-queen colony and 
place this super over super 1. (See 
Fig. 4-b.) Then add another super 
(S2) over the super designed as (S). 

Type 5. A strong colony with nor- 
mal amount of brood but showing 
dominant swarming characteristics. 

Colonies showing dominant 
swarming characteristics must be 
treated for swarm control and steps 
taken to establish a new strain from 
non-swarming stock. The modified 
two-queen system adapts itself also 
to solving this type of problem. Fig. 
5-b. illustrates the treatment of such 
colonies, provided the young queen 
has demonstrated her vigor. It is de- 
sirable to select from a two-queen 
colony an upper unit containing only 
3 to 5 frames of brood and es- 
tablish a brood nest as shown in 
Fig. 5-b. By placing emerging 
brood in hive body B the new 
brood nest consisting of two hive 
bodies (B and C) will provide ade- 
quate breeding space for the young 
vigorous queen. The super arrange- 
ment is also conducive to the proper 
distribution of the bees in the storage 
space, thus resulting in good colony 
morale. 
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Making Artificial Increase 

A very economical and dependable 
method of making artificial increase 
is offered through the modified two- 
queen system. By skilled manipula- 
tion increase can be made with little 
or no curtailment of production by 
the parent colony. The amount of 
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increase possible to make depends 
upon the strength of colonies, the 
quantity and variety of forage plants 
during the building-up period, 
weather conditions favorable to both 
bees and plants, and the earliness of 
the major flow. In central Ohio, when 
colonies are wintered properly so 
that they emerge from winter quar- 
ters strong and vigorous, as high as 
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50 per cent increase can be made by 
employing the two-queen colony 
management with very little effect 
on the amount of honey harvested 
from the parent colonies. 

The artificial increase is made at 
the beginning of the clover flow 
when reducing the two-queen colo- 
nies to a single-queen system. (Figs. 
6-a,6-b,6-c). The young laying queen 
is left in the producing unit for ob- 
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since usually they are _ sufficiently 
hardy to build up the colony to desir- 
able strength for wintering. How- 
ever, vigorous queens one year or 
less in age are preferable for the in- 
crease. The three frames of emer- 
ging brood and adhering bees (Fig. 
6-c) offer enough supporting strength 
to the queen so that the colony will 
build up to good strength. During 
the latter half of July and early Au- 
gust, it is important to supply super 
space, as many of these colonies will 
store heavily during a favorable nec- 
tar flow (Fig. 6-d). 

In areas where the clover flow ex- 
tends to August 5 and in addition a 
fall flow from goldenrod and aster 
occurs, such increase will make ex- 
ceptionally fine colonies. No doubt 
in more northern latitudes where the 
sweet clover flow extends to August 
20 to 25, dependable increase would 
result, even though no fall flow oc- 
curred. 

Testing Vigor of Young Queens 

When a young laying queen pur- 
chased from the South is introduced 
to a colony, the operator may en- 
counter losses due to supersedure of 
queens, drone laying queens, unpro- 
lific queens, etc. This general prob- 
lem is more serious than many bee- 
keepers are aware of. A young pro- 
lific queen successfully introduced 
to a colony is cheap at almost any 
price. However, an introduced queen, 
which proves unprolific, brings about 
a most serious problem because of 
the difficulty of correcting the harm 
soon enough so that the colony will 
give profitable returns. 

The modified two-queen system 
presents an unusual opportunity as a 
cheap method of testing young 
queens for desirable qualities. The 
5 to 7 weeks that the young queens 
are in the upper units give an ample 
trial period so that the beekeeper 


can determine the quality of the 

queens before their introduction to 

full-sized colonies. 

Fresh Supply of Young Queens Dur- 
ing Spring Building-Up Period 
In the management of apiaries dur- 
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ing the spring period there is always 
the problem of queenless colonies, 
unprolific queens, supersedure of 
queens, drone laying queens and re- 
placement of old queens. When or- 
dering queens after detecting some 
of the abnormalities listed above, 
much time is lost and consequent 
curtailment of brood-rearing results. 
From the time that the beekeeper 
orders his queens by mail until such 
queens are laying normally in col- 
onies, an interval of 17 days may 
elapse—a period of duration which 
is almost disastrous as far as getting 
such colonies strong enough for the 
clover flow is concerned. 

By having a supply of young lay- 
ing queens in the upper units of the 
two-queen colonies, the beekeeper 
has an opportunity to draw on this 
supply at any time during the build- 
ing-up period of the spring months. 
Since the queens in the upper units 
are laying heavily, they can be in- 
troduced with very little loss, and 
furthermore, since these queens are 
already conditioned a minimum 
amount of time is lost by retarded 
egg-laying. 

Should there be a continuous nec- 
tar flow from fruit, dandelion, or mus- 
tard bloom, and the temperament of 
the colony be gentle and quiet, the 
comb on which the queen is laying 
together with adhering bees may be 
placed directly in the brood-nest of 
the colony needing the queen. Only 
experienced beekeepers, who under- 
stand bee behavior, should attempt 
this method. We generally recom- 
mend introducing the queen by the 
supplementary cage which is fasten- 
ed over the end of a regular queen 
mailing cage. 





[This is a reproduction of a Circular that 
appeared under the same caption, in Feb- 
ruary, 1941. Another circular. appearing 
at the same time, ‘“‘The Modified Two-Queen 
System for Honey Production,” was repro- 
duced in May, 1942, Gleanings, page 302- 
304. Both circulars are available, free, at 
the Agricultural Extension Service, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio.—Ed.] 
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Commercial Comb Honey Production 
By M. W. Harvey 


I have often been asked by bee- 
keepers for my method of comb hon- 
ey production. due to the fact that I 
have produced good crops when my 
neighbor beekeepers had near fail- 
ures. The ensuing article is my an- 
swer. 

First, I wish to give due credit to 
the man I called my teacher—that 
kind and loving friend, G. M. Doo- 
little. Under his guidance I began 
a beekeeping career which was de- 
voted for 21 vears to strictly comb 
honey production. 

In Montrose, Colorado, we have 
no spring flow for building up except 
for a short period starting about the 
middle of May and ending two weeks 
before the main flow in June. There- 
fore, it is very important that each 
colony, and I have 700, has plenty 
of honey in the fall to last through 
the season, and that some system be 
worked out for building them up. 

On the first of March I heft each 

colony and can guess to within five 
pounds of what honey is in the hive. 
If lighter than they should be, honey 
is brought from the honey house— 
saved for that purpose from a pre- 
vious season—and given to the col- 
ony. . 
Also, at this time I take the cover 
off and quietly pull the gunny sack 
back far enough to see the cluster 
which I find right up to the top of 
the frames and as close to the gunny 
sack as the bees can get. This sack 
is always dry and warm as it lets 
all the dampness pass off from the 
bees and retains the heat of the 
cluster. 

If I find the cluster only large 
enough to fill three comb spaces, or 
less, or part of four spaces, I take 
out one frame and insert a division- 
board, thus closing the cluster to 
just the combs they can cover. Then 
the entrance is closed to one-half inch 
in order to keep them as warm as 
possible through the spring. 

They are not bothered again until 
May first, when the supers are clean- 
ed and sections put up until three 
supers for each colony are filled. This 
must all be out of the way before 
starting actual work with the bees, 
for with my system 75 to 100 col- 
onies must be gone through daily for 
six weeks. 

There is great importance in the 
fact that all my hives face east. 
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There are many reasons for this. In 
Colorado the prevailing winds are 
southwest and west: therefore, I 
keep the cold winter and _ spring 
winds out of the entrance. Also, bees 
will cluster on the south side in win- 
ter and they will get many flights in 
winter that, otherwise faced, they 
would not get. By the sun warming 
up the entrance and south side 
of the hive, and thereby warming 
up the cluster, the bees will get a 
flight in the forenoon before the 
wind comes up. 
Svring Inspection 

Now—May lst has arrived and I 
start over my bees for the first in- 
svection. I start at No. 1. If it is one 
that was closed down in March with 
a division-board, and the cluster has 
not increased, I leave them alone. If 
they are getting strong, I add just as 
many frames as they can cover and 
pass on to No. 2. 

Let us say that No. 2 is in fine 
shape, and that it has four or more 
frames of solid brood Then I must 
spread brood, but not in the com- 
mon method of spreading brood. Af- 
ter nearly ruining a yard of 100 col- 
onies by a cold snap coming after 
spreading in the usual way, I studied 
out the following plan which is safe 
and simple. It has been the secret 
of my success in building up power- 
ful colonies to 100 per cent readi- 
ness for the honey flow. 

Now. to get back to colony No. 2. 
Remember that there is no spring 
honey flow: therefore one must be 
created. I take one frame of honey, 
candied solid, from the north side of 
the hive, mash the cappings, and 
then place it on the south side next 
to the hive wall. I then place the 
empty frame, that was formerly 
against the south wall, beside the un- 
capped frame, and the brood next. 
Now, you see, I have not spread the 
brood. I have not even disturbed 
the cluster. Nevertheless, I have 
started a honey flow by placing that 
frame of honey on the south side 
where the sun will warm it and help 
liquefy it. Also, I have placed the 
empty frame where the queen will 
fill it full of brood immediately, for 
every bee man knows that a queen 
will not lay in an outside frame un- 
til forced to. 

Now, in eight to ten days, I inspect 
No. 2 again. This time I find the 
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second, or empty frame, full of brood 
and the comb that was solid honey, 
next to the south wall, empty. I look 
at the frames of brood. I find every 
cell not containing brood full of 
fresh honey and pollen. 


When a colony reaches. eight 
frames of solid brood, a second story 
with plenty of honey is added, and 
the queen is given full reign until 
time to put on supers. 


Time to Put on Supers 


It is now time for the main flow— 
about June 15. As soon as the hon- 
ey starts coming in, I start putting 
on supers. I begin with the double- 
story colonies by lifting the upper 
story off and filling the lower cham- 
ber full of brood. I place two frames 
of unsealed brood next the hive walls 
and put the queen in this chamber. 
What brood is left in the upper story 
is used to build up a single-story col- 
ony. 

When all double stories are work- 
ed, I go to the weak ones that were 
closed down in March. I take the 
brood and bees, leaving one solid 
frame of sealed brood and the queen, 
the brood taken being used to build 
up the balance of the strong ones. It 
takes about a week to complete this 
job and put on supers. 

I can expect swarming to start in 
the ones first worked, but do not 
think for a moment that my building 
up is finished. I continue through 
this entire first flow which is usually 
slow and of short duration. 

At this time I want 10 to 20 per- 
cent swarming to complete the pro- 
cess. I never treat a colony until 
they start cells to swarm. 

When cells are found, I shake on 
full sheets of foundation and place 
supers on same. Now I take the brood 
containing enough young bees to care 
for it and fill out those cut to one 
frame a week before. In two more 
weeks these will be as good as the 
best in the yard, and supers are put 
on. When these are all built up, I 
make about ten percent increase. 

If they still swarm, I simply ex- 
change the one going to swarm with 
a weak one which has been set aside 
for increasing. These weaker col- 
onies each have a virgin or a young 
laying queen. I give them supers and 
they are all ready for a good crop in 
July and August. 

At the end of the first honey flow 
what do I find? Every colony of the 
spring count 100% with from two to 
three comb supers partially or com- 
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pletely sealed. Every brood cham- 
ber has been kept full of brood by 
forcing the bees into the supers from 
the beginning. 

By not allowing the bees to crowd 
the queen out at the first, she has 
kept pace with them, and they have 
grown stronger every day through 
the entire flow. For the balance of 
the season, I plan to do nothing save 
take off honey and put up more sec- 
tions. 

To use this same method in a lo- 
cality where a spring honey flow 
abounds, I shall briefly describe my 
experience in Nevada where I spent 
the last five of my 21 years in comb 
honey production. Here it was un- 
necessary to spread brood or to un- 
seal honey, for there was too much 
honey coming in from the outside. 
One upper story was given each col- 
ony in the spring, and the Doolittle 
system, as described in his book, 
“Management of Out Apiaries’’, was 
used up to the main flow. From then 
on I duplicated the methods used in 
Colorado. 

In Nevada I had more brood than 
was needed, but as I raised queens 
for sale every spring, I used the ex- 
tra brood for nuclei or to increase, 
as I wished. 

Sebastopol, Calif. 





An Experimental Yard at 
Ames, Iowa 





At left is F. B. Paddock, State Apiarist of 

Iowa who is well known to our readers. 

Right is Prof. O. W. Park. Both men are 

engages’ in important research work in 
“" beekeeping at Ames, Iowa, 
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The waxed area around lower large en- 

trance plainly seen, which was the only 

means by which the owner located the bee 

tree, during cool weather on March, Ist. 

1942. 6:15, A. M. My 12-year old son Elvis 

poses close up, to show how good natured 
our pet bees are. 


First snap-shot after tree was felled 
and section cut off. Three combs run- 
ning cross-wise the entrance, can be 
seen in lower end of section. An un- 
occupied 10 foot cavity extended to 
the ground, from lower end of combs. 


Bee Tree Installed in Apiary 


By W. P. Kinard 

This bee tree section was set up in 
my apiary on March 19, 1942. The 
tree was cut in the woods the day 
before by my brother, son, and my- 
self. Being a mile from my apiary, 
it was loaded up at day-break on a 
mule drawn. slide, and carried easily 
to its location. 

This is the second snapshot after cap- 
ped and stood up in woods. Mar. 18, 
1942. (4 P. M.) My brother Plumer 
McB. Kinard stands at the left, with 
veil and gloves. He looks at a bee as 
“something to be afraid of”. Elvis “the 
brave” stands to the right. 

Note! These bees were provided with 
a ventilating top-entrance. The combs 
extend four feet above the lower en- 

trance, and two feet below. 

My first unsuccessful section of a 
bee tree was set up in my present 
apiary on April 25, 1940, which was 
a large white oak, very much like 
that of Mr. E. N. Moot’s that appear- 
ed in Gleanings, in the January, 1941 
issue. My misfortune with that one 
was that I failed to induce the bees 
to go into the supers, and their 
combs contained so much drone 
comb, that I was obliged to transfer 
them in May, 1940, to a standard 10- 
frame hive. 

However, my success with my 
present ‘‘Relic colony” has been very 
favorable. They readily accepted the 
supers, and their combs, even tho 
immovable, are all worker size. Not 
a drone has been noticed among the 
bees. 

Louisville, Miss. 

Cut section set up in_owner’s apiary. 
One super installed, March 30, 1942. 

































































How fares the menu now-a-days, 
ladies? With point rationing in full 
swing,supplies of home-canned prod- 
ucts, especially fruits, practically ex- 
hausted and still too early for fresh 
fruits and vegetables in abundance, 
meal planning is a real challenge to 
ingenuity, now isn’t it? 

At the present time honey plays a 
prominent role in this substituting 
game and will, no doubt, play an in- 
creasingly more important part. Aid- 
ed by the INFORMATIVE advertis- 
ing honey has been receiving via 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
Red Cross Nutrition Classes it is 
quite possible that honey may be 
better able to hold its own with com- 
petitive sweets when need for sub- 
stituting no longer is necessary. Be- 
cause in these times of new and 
heavy taxes and other cash outlays 
which require the sharpest kind of 
economy, homemakers are examin- 
ing and comparing food values. Here 
are a few of the more commonly used 
foods chosen to give nutrition-mind- 
ed folk some idea of the exceedingly 
high caloric value of honey—wNa- 
ture’s finest sweet. Surprised? 


Comparison of Sweets 
Honey 1 tablespoon 100 cal. 
-- 85°" 


Corn syrup, light 


1 
Corn syrup, dark 1 8g ° 
Jam or Jelly 1 5 , 
Molasses 1 5 
Granulated sugar 1 50 
Brown sugar 1 33 


Comparison with Some Common 


Cheese, American 11% inch cube 
Cheese, Cottage 5 tablespoons 
Milk, skimme 1% cups 
Milk, whole 54 cup 


Foods 

Honey 1 tablespoon 100 cal. 
Beets 3 medium lt 
Tomatoes, cooked 2 cups oe 
Lettuce 2 large heads : 
Potato, Irish 1 medium 6 
Apple 1 medium ce 
Apricots, dried 914 halves x 
Butter 1 tablespoon = 

- 





Honey V-arieties 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


All-Bran honey prune 
turnovers. — Photo 
courtesy Kellogg Co. 


As you know 85 per cent of the 
food we eat is used for energy. Need- 
less to say that the greater part of 
our diet should consist of foods that 
will furnish energy—not forgetting, 
of course, the all-important protec- 
tive vitamins and minerals. Honey 
rates tops as an easily assimilated 
quick energy food. And it isn’t ra- 
tioned! 

Following are recipes which uti- 
lize our plentiful, inexpensive ce- 
reals and flours in combination with 
honey, and two that make good use 
of two so-good-for-you fruits made 
even more good for you because they 
are sweetened and finely flavored 
with honey. All easy to make and 
ones your family will enjoy. May 
they serve as inspiration for exyeri- 
ments in your own kitchens. 

Golden Honey Orange Muffins 


Two tablespoons shortening, ™%4 
cup honey, 1 cup Kellogg’s All-Bran, 
3%, cup milk, 1 cup sifted enriched 
flour, 4% teaspoon salt, 2% teaspoons 
baking powder, 2 tablespoons grated 
orange rind, and 1 egg. 

Cream shortening and honey thor- 
oughly; add egg and beat well. Stir 
in All-Bran and milk. Let soak until 
most of the moisture is taken up. 
Sift flour, measure, and sift with 
salt and baking powder; add grated 
orange rind; add to first mixture and 
stir only until dry ingredients dis- 
appear. Fill greased muffin pans two- 
thirds full and bake in a moderately 
hot oven, 375 degrees F., for 35 min- 
utes. 

Honey Swirls 

One cake fresh yeast, % cup luke- 
warm water, 1 teaspoon honey, % 
cup scalded milk, % cup honey, 1% 
teaspoons salt, 5 cups sifted enriched 
flour, 2 eggs, well beaten, and %4 cup 
melted butter. 

Crumble the yeast into the luke- 
warm water, add the teaspoon of 
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honey, stir and let stand about 5 
minutes. Put the scalded milk, hon- 
ey, and salt into a mixing bowl and 
let cool to lukewarm. Add softened 
veast and 2 cups of the flour. Beat 
until smooth. Add the beaten eggs, 
the melted butter, cooled, and enough 
more flour to make a medium soft 
dough. Knead until very smooth. 
Place in greased bowl, cover, and let 
rise in a warm place until double in 
bulk, about 2 hours. Turn dough on- 
to a floured board and divide into 
small even portions. Roll each piece 
into a strand less than % inch thick. 
Coil into greased muffin pans or a 
flat baking dish. Cover with Honey- 
Pecan Topping. Let rise until double 
in bulk. Bake in a moderate oven 
375 degrees F., 20 to 25 minutes. 
Honey-Pecan Topping 

One-fourth cup butter, % cup 
chopped pecans, % cup (solidly 
packed) brown sugar, and %4 cup 
warmed honey. 

Cream the butter thoroughly. Add 
brown sugar gradually, creaming it 
with butter until fluffy. Blend in the 
honey well. If too stiff to spread add 
a few drops of water. Spread over 
the rolls, then add the nuts. If nut- 
meats are not available grapenuts or 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies make a de- 
lightful substitute. 

Here’s a grand way to use left- 
over bits of pastry. If you have 
none handy simply make your fa- 
vorite pastry using 2 cups of flour, 
then proceed from there. 

Honey Fruit Rolls 

3iscuit dough, 3 tablespoons of 
soft butter or vitamized margarine, 
4 tablespoons honey, 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon, % teaspoon nutmeg, % cup 
shredded almonds, and % teaspoon 
grated orange rind. 

Pat out dough until about % inch 
thick. Spread with butter and honey, 
sprinkle with cinnamon and nutmeg, 
then top with nuts and orange rind. 
Roll up like jelly roll and cut off % 
inch slices. Place in greased muffin 
tins or baking sheet. Bake in moder- 
ate oven, 375 degrees F., about 15 
minutes. 

All-Bran Honey Prune Turnovers 

One-fourth cup Kellogs’s All-Bran, 
1% cup sifted enriched flour, % 
teaspoon salt, % cup shortening, 5 
tablespoons cold water (more or 
lass), 1% cups honey sweetened, 
chopped cooked prunes, 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice, and 1 teaspoon grated 
lemon rind. 

Roll All-Bran until fine and com- 
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bine with flour and salt. Cut in short- 
ening. Add water, a little at a time, 
until dough is moist enough to hold 
together. Roll out on lightly floured 
board to about one-eighth inch in 
thickness. Cut into rounds (5 inches 
in diameter) with cutter. On half 
of round place a spoonful of chopped 
prunes to which lemon juice and 
rind have been added and which 
have been only partially drained. 
Put a dot of butter on top. Moisten 
edge of dough. Fold other half over 
to cover prunes and crimp down 
edges, using a fork or pastry crimp- 
er. Brush with milk and place on a 
greased baking sheet. Bake in hot 
oven, 425 degrees F., for 12 to 15 
minutes. Serve hot or cold with 
cream if desired. Yield: 6 turnovers. 
Honey Peanut Gems 

Three tablespoons butter or vi- 
tamized margarine, 2 tablespoons 
honey, 1 egg, well beaten, 142 cups 
sifted enriched flour, 1 teaspoon cin- 
namon, 42 teaspoon ginger, 2 tea- 
spoon salt, 1% teaspoon soda, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 24 cup milk, 
4o cup honey, and 1 cup chopped 
peanuts. 

Cream the butter, add the honey 
and beat until fluffy. Stir in the egg. 
Sift flour, measure, and sift with the 
cinnamon, ginger, salt, soda, and 
baking powder, and add alternately 
with the milk and honey which have 
been mixed together. Stir in pea- 
nuts and bake in well-greased muf- 
fin pans in a moderate oven, 350 de- 
grees F., 20 to 25 minutes. 


Honey Rhubarb Pudding 


Cook 3 cups of cut rhubarb in one- 
fourth cup water until soft. (About 
5 minutes.) When almost cool, stir in 
honey to sweeten and add a few 
drops of red vegetable coloring if 
the sauce is anemic looking. 

Then sift and measure 2 cups of 
enriched flour and sift with 2 tea- 
spoons of baking powder, and 1 tea- 
spoon salt. Cut or rub in 4 table- 
spoons shortening. Stir 2 tablespoons 
of honey into 23 cup of milk. Add 
to first mixture to make a soft dough. 
Turn out on lightly floured board and 
knead gently. Roll out into reé¢- 
tangular sheet about 8 inches wide 
and one-quarter inch thick. Brush 
with melted butter. Roll up jelly- 
roll fashion. Cut into two-inch slices. 
Place rolls cut side down in greased 
muffin pans. Bake in hot oven, 400 
degrees F., 15 to 20 minutes. When 
ready to serve pour rhubarb sauce 
over each roll. 
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The Romance of a Honey Bread 


The Amazing Story of the Growth of a Home-made Bread Business 
By E. R. Root 





Mrs. Margaret Rudkin—Photo by 
Dorothy Wilding 


“Great oaks from little acorns 
grow’. History is replete with ex- 
amples of how final success has been 
accomplished after failure. My mind 
goes now to a mother faced with the 
problem of a child who could not 
eat all foods. Specialists had told 
her that her son, on account of asth- 
ma, would have to go to 
Arizona. This was im- 
possible. The doctors had 
told her that asthma was 
often the result of mal- 
nutrition, so she made a 
study of foods in relation 
to disease. 

First, she said she was 
going to make an old- 
fashioned loaf of bread 
containing all the food 
elements including the 


Mrs. Rudkin mixing honey 
and butter for the dough that 
goes into the making of thous- 
ands of loaves of both whole- 
wheat and white bread. 


germ of wheat. It should be stat- 
ed here that the ordinary com- 
mercial flours have had the wheat 
germ removed because otherwise 
the flour will not keep. This mother 
ground her own wheat in a coffee 
mill in order that she might keep 
those important food elements. She 
took her own fresh flour, and im- 
mediately made it into a dough with 
milk, butter, and honey, and then 
put it through a process of kneading 
in the good old-fashioned way,— 
baked it, and offered it to her son 
As usual, he did not seem to be in- 
terested but finally he was persuaded 
to try a slice of it. He ate it with 
relish. She then began to feed him 
her own bread with the result that 
the boy built up and recovered from 
his malady. 

Friends and doctors were in- 
terested. The fame of this bread 
spread from family to family. Gro- 
cers began to hear about it notwith- 
standing it sold for more than twice 
the price of ordinary bread in the 
groceries. Here is the story as tersely 
told by Elizabeth Richey Dessez in 
The Christian Science Monitor, Jan- 
uary 2, 1941. 

“A bakery that produces 10,000 
loaves of bread each day, that uses 
84,000 pounds of wheat every 10 
days, and two tons of honey, 2,000 
pounds of butter, and 2000 gallons 
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of milk per week, may 
be reckoned out of the 
S home industry classifica- 
tion. But Margaret Rud- 
kin’s Pepperidge Farm 
Bakery, at Fairfield, Con- 


e stat- ; 

com-| necticut, has reached 
wheat| these proportions and is 
.erwise}| ‘Still a home industry.” 


mother I had heard of this 
coffee} bread, heard people 
t keep| speak of it in glowing 
ts. She} terms. Mrs. Rudkin was 
nd im-| told that people would 
th with} not pay 25 cents a loaf, 
d then} but she calmly said, 
eading} “My customers will 
way,—]| not object to the price if 
er son they know the merits of 
be in-| what I have to offer.” 
suaded This bread is now sold 
it with} all over the eastern 
ed him} states and sold on its 
— merits. 
rom . ; 
I am happy to present The women sit at long tables and roll the dough into 
—" the picture of Mrs. Rud- _ the right ee and shape for baking. 
kin, also other pictures Whole wheat bread as it comes from the oven. On the 
bread showing the loaves of ‘Shelf in the background may be seen loaves of bread 


y. Gro-} pp set to raise where it is warm. 
. read before and after : : , 
. . a Photos by Richard Averill §S 
otwith-| baking. Some of it is sent — — See eee 





Pog long distances by parcel 
tersely post. ; , 

ssez in It is not the policy of 
r. Jan- Gleanings to advertise a 


a commercial organiza- 
10.000 tion but here is a home 
at uses institution built to large 
ory 10 proportions and making 
2000) 22 old-fashioned, home- 
gallons made bread, the wheat 
of which is ground in an 
ordinary stone mill—a 
bread that builds up the 
body and prevents mal- 
nutrition. 


Perhaps it should be 
stated that physicians 
say there are some who 
are afflicted with asthma 
and who are allergic to 
wheat breads and have 
to use rye bread instead. 
But the commercial 
products have had the 
wheat germ removed. 
Whether the presence of 
the full natural vitamin 
values of wheat in Mrs. 
Rudkin’s product would 
make it non-allergic we 
don’t know. In any case 
she does not claim that 
her bread would miti- 
gate or cure asthma for 
everyone. 
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From the Field of Experience 





THINGS NOT NECESSARY IN 
GOOD BEEKEEPING 


By Harry Lathrop 

It is not necessary to use much 
smoke in handling a gentle strain of 
bees. Vicious strains should be weed- 
ed out. 

It is not necessary to open hives 
oftener than to know that all is well 
with the colony. 

It is not necessary or wise to spend 
much money and time traveling to far 
places in search of better beekeep- 
ing territory. It is usually better to 
utilize your home field. 

It is not necessary to cut the price 
of honey for fear you cannot dispose 
of it. Ask a fair price and wait a 
while. 

It is not necessary to use any cer- 
tain style or type of hive, but uni- 
formity is essential. Don’t have .mix- 
ed sorts of equipment in the same 
outfit. 

It is not necessary for every farm- 
er to keep bees. Let farmers sell hogs 
and the beekeeper sell honey. Spe- 
cializing spells proficiency. 

It is not necessary to carry hives 
of bees into a cellar for wintering. 
Outdoor wintering is becoming more 
and more popular. 

To be a practical beekeeper and 
honey producer, it is not necessary 
to go deeply into the scientific end 
of it. Read what scientists have dis- 
covered. 

Bridgeport, Wisconsin. 

eee , 
BEWARE OF USED EQUIPMENT 


By E. G. Burtt 

We have been very interested in 
your article “Bricks without Straw” 
in the November issue, for over in 
this country, too, beekeepers are in 
just the same quandary, and the 
simile you have used is very apt. 

There is, however, one very im- 
portant aspect of the subject, not 
mentioned, which we are finding by 
experience, and which is worth draw- 
ing your attention to: namely, the in- 
creased risk of foulbrood which re- 
sults from an acute shortage of sup- 
plies. When beekeepers find that 
they cannot get enough new equip- 
ment they tend to hunt round in their 
own localities for second-hand hives 
and fittings, for which it is not at 
all uncommon to have to pay higher 


prices than they would have to for 
new equipment if they could get it. 
This is producing widespread out- 
breaks of disease (i. e. of American 
Foulbrood), and this is giving all 
who have the responsibility of ad- 
ministering our foulbrood laws a 
great deal of anxiety. It will cause 
an enormous loss. 

We cannot too strongly urge that 
you should endeavor to get every 
State inspector, and every beekeep- 
ing organization to protest against 
such a short-sighted policy as cutting 
down the production of beekeepers’ 
equipment. 

It is true that our own foulbrood 
laws have only just been introduced. 
Last summer was the first summer 
in which they were applied so that 
there has not been any chance to 
thoroughly “clean up” in any dis- 
trict. Maybe over on your side you 
do not have any derelict hives and 
combs which could be brought back 
into use and so spread infection, but 
this has been our experience over 
here and we know that the danger 
is a real one. 

Gloucester, England. 


eee 
CYANOGAS—WITH CARE 
By W. A Stephen 


Assistant Apiary Products, Experimental 
Farms, Ottawa, Canada. 


Frequent inquiries come to us at 
the Bee Division, Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, asking for 
methods of removing bees from the 
walls of buildings. Of course, the 
simplest and quickest method of re- 
moving the nuisance is to throw in, 
or blow in, a few spoonfuls of Cyano- 
gas. However, this method of dis- 
infestation, although easy of ac- 
complishment, is accompanied by 
such dangers that the various prov- 
inces of Canada have made stringent 
regulations regarding its use. 

These precautions have been taken 
because of fatalities occurring when 
unsuspecting persons entered prem- 
ises where “Cyanogas’” had _ been 
used as a fumigant. While we have 
no record of accidents following the 
use of ‘“‘Cyanogas” for killing bees 
in walls or interiors of buildings, the 
presence of this disinfestation agent 
would be equally dangerous, no mat- 
ter why used. Therefore we have 
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discouraged its use, even by bee in- 
spectors who have this material. 

There is no Federal Act dealing 
with the use of ‘‘Cyanogas”’ but each 
of the larger provinces with the ex- 
ception of British Columbia has its 
own legislation. Vancouver, B. C., 
has a by-law concerned with ‘Poison 
Gas Fumigation’ which, like all 
Provincial Acts, prohibits the use of 
“Cyanogas” except under permit. 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
have no Acts, but the latter province 
is preparing one at the present time. 

In most cases the Provincial Acts 
state that buildings, or vaults, or en- 
closures within buildings, may not be 
fumigated, disinfected, or disinfested 
by the use of any gas with poisonous 
properties except under license. This 
involves the payment of a fee and 
binds the “fumigator’”’ to precautions 
including warning signs, the wearing 
of a gas mask by himself and em- 
ployees, and barricading and guard- 
ing the premises during, and for a 
period following, fumigation. 

While this is roughly the text of 
the various Acts, certain Provinces re- 
quire that local health officers, police 
and fire departments be notified, oth- 
ers that moist foods and drinks in 
the premises be removed. 

None of the Acts mentions the use 
of Cyanogas in killing bees in hives, 
but the interpretation placed on the 
Act by at least two Provirices is that 
“Cyanogas may be used by a licensed 
individual for apiary disinfestation’’. 

These regulations are cited here 
to bring to the attention of those 
familiar with using ‘‘Cyanogas” the 
respect which it receives from those 
concerned with its use in confined 
space. Any one who uses it in the 
wall of a building to kill bees would 
be contravening the Provincial Act 
and might be subject to a heavy fine. 


BEES LIKE SOYBEAN FLOUR 


By E. L. King 

On warm days, in the early spring, 
I have often noticed bees trying to 
get a load of pollen substitute from 
sawdust, and even buzzing around in 
coffee dregs that had been thrown 
out. This year, though I do not be- 
lieve that my bees have ever suffered 
any serious setback from lack of pol- 
len, I decided to give them a chance 
at soybean flour. After February 
20th, we had several warm days 
when bees were flying quite a bit. I 
scattered some of the flour in an up- 
turned hive cover and placed it in- 
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side the open doorway of a,building 
facing south, where the warm rays 
of the sun could shine on it. Before 
long, the bees of one hive discovered 
the flour and started carrying it 
back to their hive. As the day warm- 
ed up, more and more bees came for 
loads and it seemed they were as 
excited about getting it, as if it had 
been honey. Newcomers could be 
seen scouting around in the dry grass 
outside the doorway and a cloud of 
bees hovered over the cover contain- 
ing the flour. Bees could be seen go- 
ing in nearly every hive with the lLit- 
tle pellets on their legs. The colony 
that found it first has worked on it 
the most and I’m wondering if any 
harm can come from their getting so 
much. I am going to watch these 
hives closely this spring to see if any 
real difference in brood-rearing and 
building up is noticeable. One thing 
is certain, my bees like soybean 
flour. 

|Dr. Farrar, also Dr. Haydak, have found 
that bees like soybean flour.—Ed. | 

Patchogue, N. Y. 

eee 


SWARM CONTROL 


By E. S. Miller 

It seems that the practice of many 
of those who manipulate for swarm 
control is unduly complicated, involv- 
ing much useless labor. Manipulation 
for swarm prevention may be a very 
simple procedure and, if properly 
performed, very nearly 100 per cent 
effective. In the last eight or ten 
years not more than one per cent of 
our colonies have attempted to 
swarm each year, so far as I have 
been able to determine, and I have 
observed them very closely. They 
are rousing big colonies, too, often 
five or six stories high by extracting 
time, August 1. Those few swarms 
that have occurred I attribute to at- 
tempts at supersedure. 

Assuming that you are in the clo- 
ver belt with strong colonies in two- 
story hives, having plenty of stores 
and headed by young queens of a 
good strain, here’s how: 

For extracted honey: About the 
beginning of fruit bloom confine 
queens to the lower story by means 
of queen excluders. Add supers if 
and when needed. Along about the 
latter part of May or the first of June 
when brood chambers become 
crowded but before queen cells are 
started, Demaree the whole yard, 
using drawn combs below the ex- 
cluder and placing the brood in the 
top or third story. Three weeks 
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later repeat the operation. Thence- 
forth add top supers as needed. If 
you think best you can destroy any 
queen cells that may have been start- 
ed in the top story, ten days after 
Demareeing. 

By the way, keep that second story 
food chamber on the hive the year 
round, and if you desire to secure 
some A-1l brood combs drawn en- 
tirely down to the bottom bars for 
use next year, place full sheets of 
wired foundation in that same sec- 
ond story at the beginning of the 
honey flow. In Demareeing, never 
use foundation in the lower story if 
you expect good combs. 

For comb honey production: Pro- 
ceed as for extracted honey up un- 
til there is danger of swarming or 
just before the beginning of the 
main clover flow, but of course you 
don’t Demaree. Then remove the 
lower story which contains the brood. 
Don’t leave a single unsealed cell 
from which the bees can make a 
queen. Set the second story down 
on the bottom board and shake in 
front of it all of the bees from the 
part removed. If a stronger colony 
is desired for the comb honey hive, 
bees from adjacent hives may be 
shaken and allowed to run in with 
the others. Add a couple of comb 
supers and more later on top as 
needed. Place the brood removed 
on some weaker hive or use _ for 
nuclei. 

If through the years you have been 
rearing queens from swarm cells, 
thus propagating the swarming pro- 
pensity, you may not have as good 
success as you otherwise might ex- 
pect. Good stock is important. Don’t 
waste time chasing swarms or pick- 
ing out swarm cells with the notion 
that by this means you can stop the 
bees from swarming. They’ll out- 
smart you every time. The fellow 
who does should team up with the 
one who thinks he can get rid of 
dandelions by digging them out. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 

eee 


AN INSANE QUEEN — PERHAPS 


By Flora McIntyre 

When I was examining a certain 
colony last month to see if it needed 
feeding (it did), I was puzzled by the 
peculiar behavior of the queen. She 
was running about alone on the top- 
bars. I picked her up by a wing and 
dropped her down among the bees. 
As she disappeared between two 
combs, I was concerned to see a 
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couple of bees grab her as though 
they wanted to start balling her. To 
find out what had happened to her, I 
examined the hive again the next 
day. For a time I could find no queen, 
though the colony was very small 
and finding her should have been 
easy. Then I caught sight of her ly- 
ing apparently dead on the ground 
on the far side of the hive. But when 
I picked her up, she waved one foot 
at me to prove that she was alive. I 
presume she had been clinging to the 
underside of the cloth and was 
thrown to the ground when the cloth 
was pulled off. The day was rather 
cool; perhaps she had become chilled. 

After I had blown warm breath on 
her and fed her a bit of sugar syrup, 
she revived and was placed among 
the bees ona comb. But by the time 
I had pushed the comb down into 
place, up came the queen onto the 
top-bar again! I put her down where 
she belonged and closed the hive. 
And that is the last I have seen of 
her, though I have looked for her 
several times since. The bees did 
not act as though they were queen- 
less. I wonder if the queen is in- 
sane and was wandering about alone 
in some remote part of the hive when 
I was looking for her. Or maybe she 
is a career queen with ideas of her 
own about how to spend her time. 

Pasadena, California. 

eee 


SECOND GLANCES 


By C. M. Isaacson 


Mr. Floyd’s article (page 194) 
should be given more than _ usual 
consideration by package bee pur- 
chasers—his extensive and year-af- 
ter-year experience in dealing with 
shipments arriving in Manitoba, en- 
ables him to give advice of more than 
ordinary value. His method of hiving 
and introducing queens in one opera- 
tion is rapidly growing in favor—as 
he says, queen losses are very small 
when they are thus “dunked”’ in the 
syrup and liberated immediately. His 
caution against disturbing newly 
hived packages, especially in cool 
weather, is one to take note of, as 
many have found out through ex- 
perience. Where there is opportun- 
ity, the plan of watching the en- 
trances for lost queens, instead of 
opening the hives, sounds well. 

That Chas. Mraz has an efficient 
system of spring management can 
easily be seen in his statement that 
two people care for all of his 700 col- 
onies during that time. That is a real 
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accomplishment. The task of un- 
packing is simplified considerably by 
his type of cases and method of han- 
dling the packing. His description of 
finding the queens is complete and 
good, but I am afraid that my curiosi- 
ty would not allow me to be satisfied 
with the one brood-chamber inspec- 
tion per year that he mentions (al- 
though if I had as large an outfit as 
his, the case might be different). 
Just a word as to giving brood to 
weak colonies—Mr. Mraz is right 
that brood alone should not be given 
in cold weather, but if the brood is 
covered well with young bees, re- 
sults are good. I might add that the 
clear photos add a lot to the interest 
of the article (page 196). 

“Orchard Pollination’ (page 200) 
isa well written summary of the val- 
ue (and reasons for same) of honey- 
bees in fruit production. As stated, 
with large areas in orchards, and 
much less uncultivated land, other 
insects are too scarce in early spring 
to furnish dependable pollination. 
The facts are well given and in- 
teresting. 

Much has been written in regard 
to pollen substitutes. Many locali- 
ties are such that there is normally 
no scarcity of pollen, but in such 
cases where a shortage exists, evi- 
dently a soybean flour-skim milk 
powder mixture will be a very val- 
uable substitute. The experiments 
conducted by Mr. Haydak are cer- 
tainly of real value in eliminating a 
large number of inferior or worthless 
materials that were sometimes con- 
sidered of value. Just another in- 
stance of how scientific research aids 
everyone (page 202). 

“Wax, at No Cost of Honey”’ (page 
205). We should neglect no plan this 
year to produce as much wax as pos- 
sible—the need is very real. Meth- 
ods which would be unacceptable in 
ordinary times may well be given a 
trial now; and the use of only start- 
ers of foundation in some _ supers, 
(then melting the extracted combs) 
as mentioned in this item, should be 
practical. 

Yes, honey and cereals do go well 
together—“‘straight’’, as well as in 
cooking. All the recipes Mrs. Niel- 
sen gives from month to month look 
good in print to a “layman”, and 
— taste equally as well (page 

y. 

Evidently the problem of repel- 
lents in orchard sprays is not yet en- 
tirely solved, but results obtained in 
the British Columbia experiment are 
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certainly encouraging (page 208). 
From using creosote, I know that its 
odor ‘hangs on” for quite a long 
period. As the article concludes, 
though, orchards should simply not 
be sprayed in bloom—no method can 
prevent loss then. 

No, queen exciuders are not in- 
dispensable (page 210)—-many ex- 
tensive producers in my locality do 
not use them at all, but they are a 
real convenience and simplify swarm 
control considerably. If queens are 
allowed the run of the supers—wide 
frame spacing or not—during an in- 
termittent or light honey flow you 
will have brood almost anywhere; 
plenty of it, as I have often seen. And 
if isolated patches of brocd are scat- 
tered here and there, queen cells will 
be built, then swarming follows as 
the virgins hatch (bees will cut deep 
cells down as its suits them). But 
the suggestions given will help, if 
excluders are unavailable. 

Allen Latham certainly had quite 
an experience with honeydew (page 
212). His special supers are surely 
a practical solution—and the method 
fits in well with the present urgent 
need for beewax. Other beekeep- 
ers would do well to prepare like 
equipment where honeydew is a 
problem. 

In Mr. Newell’s report (page 218) 
the statement is found that severe 
cold does not harm strong colonies 
of bees with sufficient food, if mois- 
ture escapes. I have been experi- 
menting in a small way in wintering 
with an upper entrance and no pack- 
ing. This winter, the coldest for 
seven years incidentally, three out of 
four so prepared come through in 
fair to good shape. The fourth— 
the strongest—starved; so as far as 


my limited experience goes, the 
statement is correct. 
“More bees die from starvation 


than from any other cause’’. We bee- 
keepers should be ashamed to admit 
it but the statement is undoubtedly 
true (page 226). The remedy is plain 
for next year—leave more than 
enough honey this fall. 

It is interesting, if somewhat dis- 
tressing, to read of the shortage of 
honey (page 235). Remember, war 
conditions are not alone responsible 
for the demand. The American Hon- 
ey Institute has had a big share in 
inducing people to really use honey. 
What is the answer to this? Support 
the Institute—for now, and the fu- 
ture. 

Middle River, Minnesota, 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, April 5 

Weather: Up _ to 
the 25th of March 
we had rain most 
every day of the 
month then every 
day for the balance 
of the month the 
weather was clear 
and warm. We 
thought our long dry 
summer had really commenced. Im- 
agine our surprise to awaken in the 
night of April 4th to find we were 
having a good shower, just what the 
average Californian likes after a 
week or ten days of sunshine in the 
early spring. Our blooming season 
for fruit trees is pretty well over and 
beekeepers are divided in their opin- 
ion as to results. Some believe the 
season was perfect, while others tell 
us we had too much rain during 
blooming, keeping the bees in their 
hives. There is one fine thing about 
Northern California weather, we sel- 
dom have an all-day rain but instead 
a few hours and then sunshine. A 
few complaints have come from or- 
chardists that the rain prevented 
good pollination. We hear such re- 
ports every season and later the re- 
port is changed to too much fruit. 
We do not expect that kind of a re- 
port this year but we do hope a good 
report will come from orchardists 
and beekeepers. 

Condition of Bees: We do not re- 
call a season when we.-had better re- 
ports from beekeepers than we are 
getting at this time. We have very 
little disease, for which we owe a 
debt of gratitude to our faithful state 
inspector, H. M. Krebs and his army 
of county inspectors. We have not 
heard of any feeding being done but, 
on the other hand, a general good re- 
port of bees being ready for the hon- 
ey flow. Swarming was reported the 
first of March and is quite general 
with beekeepers who do not try to 
control it. Fortunately most of our 
beekeepers have good control of 
swarming. 

Market: The demand for honey is 
good. The supply is very light. This 
condition is unfortunate when _ so 
many people want to commence us- 
ing honey. Letters are received every 
day asking that the writers be kept 
posted on time of extraction in vari- 
ous parts of the state. They want 








to get in touch with beekeepers as 
soon as they have honey. They hope 
to be able to purchase their new 
crop. One buyer threatens us with 
“If you do not care to give us the 
names of beekeepers who have hon- 
ey we will next appeal to the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute’. We will be 
sorry to lose the faith of any buyer 
but we can assure him that his next 
appeal is going to the right place. 

Miscellaneous: At this early date 
we can see that the efforts of our 
leaders to encourage us to save and 
produce more beeswax is producing 
results. ““Honey and wax! Our Coun- 
try needs you”’. 

Our winter meetings have been 
well attended and the spirit of co- 
operation and organization is pres- 
ent wherever beekeepers get to- 
gether. The move made to have 
all bees of beekeepers in the serv- 
ice cared for in their absence is 
showing gratifying results. During 
these times we are fortunate to have 
such a leader as Dr. J. E. Eckert, 
University of California, Davis, who 
is ready at a moment’s notice to look 
after the interest of beekeepers.— 
Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 

eee 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, April 2 


Weather: Today 
finds Southern Cali- 
fornia with from 18 
to 20 inches of rain- 
fall over the _ bee 
ranges. This, to say 
the least, is most en 
couraging. All kinds 
of vegetation is tak- 
ing on a new growth. 
The last several days have been quite 
warm which is giving all growing 
things a great boost. Rains in No- 
vember and December give early 
flowers. The California poppy is out 
in full splendor. 

Crop: Of course the °42 crop is 
history and we are looking forward 
to °43 with hope and expectation. 
Prospects are the best in many years. 

Market: Inquiries continue to come 
for honey, of which we have none. 
Many want to contract in advance for 
carloads of honey at ceiling prices. 
Most beekeepers are reluctant to do 
this. Beeswax is also in constant de- 
mand at ceiling prices. All beekeep- 
ers need to do is to produce the goods 
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and the market will take care of it- 
self. 

Miscellaneous: Condition of colo- 
nies is spotted, some strong, some 
weak, some in between. Those with 
plenty of stores are booming, those 
that were fed are coming on in good 
shape, while the weaklings are in 
most cases hanging on. The weather 
while pleasant enough for humans 
has been too cool for the bees to get 
more than a scant amount of nectar. 
This was all right for the colonies 
with plenty of stores but only en- 
couraged the lighter ones to dig in 
on the scant stores they had. We 
still retain a picture, in years gone 
by, of populous colonies with eight 
and ten frames of brood all starved 
because of a week of cold rainy 
weather during the orange flow. 

Beekeepers are busy moving to 
orange groves. We never saw a more 
promising or greater profusion of 
bloom on the orange. Of course, we 
who have observed year after year 
expect, shall I say, from 30 to 50 
percent of the buds to drop without 
opening. Even this will leave plenty 
for the bees if nectar secretion is 
normal. We were examining some 
buds in our yard today. There was a 
strong fragrance filling the air, but 
not a bee was to be seen on the 
blossoms. On opening the blossoms 
of those just bursting into bloom and 
examining around the tiny orange, 
we failed to find nectar. This is like- 
ly an exceptional case as we know 
that some of our apiaries have been 
getting honey from the orange for 
several days. When things are going 
well there will be a drop of sweet 
nectar in every healthy blossom. 

Irrigation is all right to keep mois- 
ture in the ground and around the 
roots of trees, but there is nothing 
like plenty of rain to wash the foliage 
on the trees and to rinse the soil of 
salt and alkali giving the trees a 
thorough bath. 

Sage and wild buckwheat promise 
to be late for which many beekeep- 
ers are thankful feeling that they 
can get the orange honey and be out 
on the wild ranges in time to get the 
sage. Many times the sage and 
orange come in at about the same 
time, but this year may be different. 
While these rains have been of great 
benefit they have also put beekeep- 
ers to a lot of work. In a number of 
cases roads have been washed out 
making it necessary to reconstruct 
before getting into the yards.—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, Calif. 
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TEXAS, April 2 

The weather dur- 
ing March for the 
most of Texas was 
a continuation of the 
drought which com- 
menced last Decem- 
ber. Almost three 
months without even 
a shower is enough 
to discourage almost 
anyone; however the ground is still 
wet from last year’s rains and while 
the top soil was so dry that the early 
honey plants could do but little at 
this writing this season in the soil, 
as the farmer says, has taken the 
upper hand. Incidentally the ground 
water was augmented by one inch of 
rain the fourth week of the month. 
Immediately following the rain, the 
weather changed and spring is real- 
ly here. All bees noted have shown 
a very sudden advance in the amount 
of brood and beekeepers everywhere 
are preparing their bees for the first 
flow. Due to the peculiarity of the 
weather no one can predict what will 
happen during the next two months 
but the honey crop will be deter- 
mined at that time. 

Honey Market: Beekeepers every- 
where are being besieged by honey 
buyers who desire to make contracts 
for their crops. The demand for 
honey this spring is the largest dur- 
ing the past quarter century and the 
demand is well scattered over the 
United States indicating that honey 
has increased in popularity to such 
an extent that it is not alone the lack 
of sugar that is causing the public to 
be on the lookout for honey. 


Miscellaneous: In making up mat- 
ing colonies during the last week of 
the month it was very interesting to 
note the enormous amount of pollen 
and nectar coming in from low-grow- 
ing deep-rooted species. About one- 
fourth of the bees were carrying 
white compact pollen masses. This 
comes from the ordinary spring net- 
tle. Some of them had pellets of a 
peculiar green - looking material 
which proved to be mistletoe pollen. 
Some had pellets of golden yellow 
coming from Senecio; others had pol- 
len on them not only in the pollen 
baskets but on their bodies. These 
were the bees that had collected pol- 
len from the Texas dandelion, a 
composite in which all of the florets 
have strap petals. In order to get 
the pollen the bee has the pollen well 
distributed over its entire body in 
the attempt to fill the baskets. The 
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bluebonnets furnish an almost red 
pollen. To see these bees coming in 
very rapidly towards the middle of 
the day is a very interesting thing, 
every bee with its load of pollen and 
these loads differing in color, each 
load having the same color indicat- 
ing no mixing of the pollen. This 
week quite an amount of nectar has 
come in from Mexican persimmon, 
poor land daisy, and smaller amounts 
from numerous early compositers. In 
fact, the bees left no flower unvisited 
in their anxiety to obtain fresh nec- 
tar and pollen—H. B. Parks, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
eee 
LOUISIANA, March 26 

Weather condi- 
tions are open to de- 
bate. Copious rains 
have saturated our 
soils and insured a 
fine season for hon- 
ey production and 
bees are building up 
satisfactorily for the 
honey producers. 
However, these same conditions have 
interfered with the work of our 
package shippers, especially in 
queen-rearing; the resourcefulness of 
these men has excited our admiration 
and we think that every purchaser of 
packages should add a ‘‘modicum of 
gratitude” to the price of his pack- 
age in recognition of the skillful and 
conscientious efforts of these men. 

Market—a final realization of the 
producers’ dreams. Honey seems to 
be HONEY and our southern prod- 
uct is in demand at ceiling prices 
as we always contended that it should 
be. But alas, we have no honey. The 
advent of the Heinz Company into 
our distribution field is more than 
welcome. Ina recent letter to them 
we wrote, “Your activity in this field 
should have the effect of taking 
honey out of the list of luxuries and 
give it a place among the staple items 
of daily usefulness.” 

Miscellaneous: The recent organ- 
ization of our diversified beekeeping 
activities seems to be the fulfillment 
of a long-felt need. The division of 
activity through the separate organ- 
ization of special interests is a wise 
move as the ‘‘drag” of non-interested 
elements can not slow down any ef- 
fort for improvement along special 
lines. However, from a sentimental 
standpoint, we are not “hot” about 
the Federation of State Beekeepers’ 
Associations. This is just exactly 
what the American Honey Producers’ 
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League was SUPPOSED to be. That 
the League seldom enrolled more 
than seven or eight states in its mem- 
bership in any one year—and few 
states as members for as many as 
three years in succession—is no rea- 
son for us to expect that we will 
meet with better membership suc- 
cess under a new name. Our sug- 
gestion is that we should either re- 
animate the League, or kill it by 
making the new organization its suc- 
cessor. Either action will be satis- 
factory but any attempt to operate 
BOTH at the same time will be a 
useless mistake. 

Food chambers and double brood 
chambers have held our attention for 
a long time, together with argu- 
ments, pro and con, on the use of 
excluders. In the March notes from 
Montana we noted that the use of a 
single 8-frame brood chamber was 
being adopted—with satisfaction— 
by some beekeepers in that locality. 
Its seems that individual conven- 
ience, based on local conditions, 
should give the only practical an- 
swer. We have tried out ALL of these 
methods with excluders in place dur- 
ing the whole year, and the conclu- 
sion reached is that we fare better 
with a single brood chamber and that 
we get the bees into the supers from 
30 to 60 days sooner with the smaller 
brood chamber. We have arrived at 
the conclusion that bees in this lo- 
cality do not need such large brood- 
rearing space as our production sea- 
sons are so long that a smaller force 
is needed than when the seasons are 
short and intensive. We are not try- 
ing to open up any argument—it 
just seems as if there are SOME 
questions which should be decided 
within the limits of our own yards. 
—Geo. W. Bohne, Luling, Louisiana. 

eee 
IOWA, April 3 


Weather and Con- 
dition of Bees: The 
unusual winter con- 
ditions have resulted 
in excessive winter 
loss of colonies of 
bees. Incomplete re- 
ports indicate that a 
50 percent loss 1s 

. not extreme or un- 
usual. It is quite possible that the 
foundation of this loss was laid last 
summer. An early crop was taken 
off in a normal manner and in many 
instances disposed of to meet the 
heavy demand for honey at that 
time. Later flows did not develop 
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so that the bees barely maintained 
themselves during late summer and 
fall, consequently the reserve stores 
were rather light. It is quite pos- 
sible that a good many of the col- 
onies are starved. Under these con- 
ditions it was impossible to requeen 
and reports indicate that there was 
a heavy loss of queens even though 
some colony population remains. Fur- 
thermore, the winter was unusual. 
The cold weather began the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving and has not let 
up all winter. Bees were confined 
for a period at least twice as long as 
normal. Flight days during late 
winter and early spring were absent. 
All of these forces combined to make 
a heavy loss. It is interesti: g that 
this condition confronts the beekeep- 
er at a time when he finds himself 
confronted with shippers of package 
bees booked up until June Ist, there- 
fore, it is going to be exceedingly 
difficult if possible, to make up this 
excessive winter loss. This situation 
is at a time when there is a challenge 
to the industry to produce more hon- 
ey and more wax than has ever been 
produced before. 


Market: The honey market in this 
state is quite fair at the present time. 
The supplies of honey were exhaus- 
ted long ago so the matter of price 
ceiling either to the producer or the 
consumer has been little in effect. 

Miscellaneous: Probably fewer 
beekeepers will be moving into Iowa 
this year than has been true in years 
past. Such beekeepers should ac- 
quaint themselves with the provi- 
sions of the foulbrood law which re- 
quires a permit to enter. This can 
be obtained without charge by con- 
tacting the State Apiarist’s office at 
Ames, Iowa. 

Beekeepers moving within the 
state are also advised to keep in- 
formed regarding county quarantines. 
There are now 23 counties where an 
area clean-up program is being con- 
ducted. Such counties are quaran- 
tined against the shipment into of 
any beekeeping material without a 
permit. This provision is two years 
old and many failed to take this new 
provision of the law into considera- 
tion in their moving operations. 

The acreage of white sweet clo- 
ver available will be _ severely 
reduced this year. Many producers 
are already considerably worried 
over the prospects of a source of nec- 
tar. It is possible that the combined 
acreages of sweet clover and white 
Dutch clover will in part take the 
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place of reduced acreage of sweet clo- 
ver. However, white Dutch clover 
has not been a dependable honey 
plant during the last 10 or 15 years. 

The annual short course for bee- 
keepers of Iowa will be held at 
Ames on May 6th and 7th. The pro- 
gram of the first day will be devoted 
largely to the problems for those be- 
ginning in honey production. The 
program of the second day will be 
devoted largely to the problem of 
commercial producers. Mr. George 
H. Rea of Reynoldsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, is the guest speaker for this 
course.—F. B. Paddock, Ames. Iowa. 

eo0 
COLORADO, April 7 

Weather: Cold and_ backward 
weather dominated the period of late 
winter, and not until spring had 
made its official appearance did we 
have many balmy days. Since March 
21, however, we have had an almost 
continuous summer - like weather 
with the thermometer ranging up to 
84 degrees. As I am writing these 
notes the first thunder storm of the 
year is making itself conspicuous by 
its boisterous approach. It is pre- 
ceded by moderate showers. 

Condition of Bees: The winter loss 
of bees was comparatively small, 
some yards emerging with 100 per 
cent of the colonies alive. This is 
especially true where ample stores 
of good quality were left in the 
hives. Brood-rearing in March was 
retarded to a large extent by the 
cold snappy weather and in some 
cases was all but discontinued. The 
balmy days of late, however, have 
corrected this situation and the rear- 
ing of brood is now going on in full 
swing. 

Miscellaneous: The reserves of 
snow tucked away in the mountains 
are reportedly above normal and 
should be ample for the requirement 
for the irrigation of the coming sea- 
son’s crops. The moisture accumu- 
lated in the soil is also good, leaving 
the honey plants in fine shape. 

Beekeepers are generally optimis- 
tic over the outlook of a good and 
profitable season lying ahead. There 
is plenty of room on the market for 
a good-sized crop. Packers have for 
some time tried in vain to find hon- 
ey to buy, while producers have had 
none to offer. The grocers’ shelves 
have been bare of honey since long 
before the last crop was harvested. 
It makes us wonder, what became 
of the last honey crop.—G. A. Pauli, 
Pueblo, Colo. 
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NORTH DAKOTA, April 5 


Weather: In less 
than ten days’ time 
our river valleys 
have changed from 
heavily snow blan- 
keted areas to flood- 
ed bottomlands and 
huge swirling cakes 
of ice. This is the 
result of a _ rather 
sudden thaw causing a heavy run-off 
which the slow moving streams and 
rivers could not take without over- 
flowing their banks. While the local 
situation is probably no more serious 
than at Bismarck, Mandan, Wahpe- 
ton, and points along the Sheyenne 
and James Rivers, the writer is 
most familiar with the happenings 
here at Fargo and the adjoining city 
of Moorehead, Minnesota. Yester- 
day, while assisting a local beekeep- 
er who has a number of bee yards 
along either side of the Red River, 
we saw what a river can do when it 
goes on a rampage. Within an hour 
or so from the time we began mov- 
ing the hives to higher ground the 
rising waters began covering the lo- 
cations vacated. Returning on foot 
from the completed task to where 
the car was parked we found it nec- 
essary to detour from the previous 
route because the water had spread 
inland as much as % of a mile in 
places. Not since 1897 has there been 
such a flood along the Red River, 
which fact accounts for people being 
taken by surprise. The loss due to 
flooding of buildings, destruction of 
hay stacks and other property, while 
great, is not as yet estimated. It 
would be much greater were it not 
that the people in the endangered 
areas, with the help of the Red Cross 
and various local organizations, took 
steps to move livestock and a great 
deal of other movable property to 
safety. The beekeeper we assisted 
told me that he believed some 200 of 
his hives located near the town of 
Kindred, N. D., were inundated. He 
tried to get to them a few days ago 
but there was so much water that the 
locations could not be reached from 
any direction. Other beekeepers are 
reported to have lost hives which 
were not moved to safety in time. 

Condition of Bees: Bees wintered 
better than was anticipated, judging 
from a few reports already received 
on cellar-wintered and outdoor-win- 
tered colonies. The reports indicate 
that the hives are unusually light and 
that supplementary feeding is ur- 
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gently needed. On the basis of pre- 
vious years’ experience beekeepers of 
this area cannot count on much nec- 
tar and pollen becoming available for 
their bees until the latter part of 
April. Right now is the most cri- 
tical time of the whole year with re- 
gard to preventing starvation of col- 
onies. 

Prospects: While it is too early to 
comment definitely on honey plant 
prospects, it may be said that the clo- 
vers were in good condition last fall. 
The heavy blanket of snow during 
the past winter afforded the young 
plants all the protection they needed. 
It is believed, with the ample supply 
of moisture now in the ground, that 
the plants should do well and there 
should be an abundance of sweet clo- 
ver bloom this coming summer. 

Beekeepers are looking forward to 
another meeting of the Minnesota 
and North Dakota Beekeepers’ As- 
sociations such as was held at De- 
troit Lakes last summer. It was a 
meeting long to be remembered and 
we hope for another meeting of its 
kind this coming summer.—J. A. 
Munro, Fargo, N. D. 

eee 
SOUTHWESTERN IDAHO, April 6 

Weather: The past winter for 
Idaho was mild with lots of rain and 
lots of snow in the mountains, from 
all reports the heaviest snow fall 
since 1896. This will insure plenty 
of irrigation water for the coming 
summer. The fore part of January 
was our coldest weather, about 10 
below one night, but most of the time 
it was very mild and the bees were 
not confined to the hives for any con- 
siderable length of time. The first 
half of March was cool and stormy 
but with the first day of spring our 
spring weather arrived. The soft 
maple began blooming about the last 
of February. Our first fruit bloom 
began April list and to-day I see 
dandelions starting to bloom, so with- 
in a few days there should be plenty 
of bee pasture. 

Crop Prospects: The prospects for 
a crop look very good at this time. 
Alfalfa and clovers are starting to 
grow and we had lots of moisture 
during the winter with the ground 
freezing and thawing at different 
times. We will have plenty of wa- 
ter for irrigation and the bees are in 
excellent condition. They came 
through the winter the best in years. 
Some have used considerable honey 
but most all colonies are strong. The 
winter loss was very small and with 
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early fruit bloom coming on we 
will be able to make up some in- 
crease. There seems to be quite a 
demand for package bees and queens 
this spring. Some who did not place 
their order early will be disappoint- 
ed as the shippers are not able to 
supply all of the orders on the de- 
sired dates. 

Market: There is a constant de- 
mand for honey in large and small 
lots with hardly any left to supply 
the demand. Some buyers are around 
contracting honey for this fall de- 
livery. 

Miscellaneous: Most all commer- 
cial producers are doing their very 
best to increase production. Some 
are moving part of their outfits to 
other states hoping to get a crop at 
least one place if not both places. 
Of course,#¢there is a shortage of 
help but by doing some of the little 
things early and requeening our old 
queens we can help overcome this to 
a certain extent.—A. D. Wood, Meri- 
dian, Idaho. 

eee 


MAINE, March 26 


Weather: The win- 
ter has been one of 
the coldest in recent 
years, with new low 
records being reach- 
ed in a few places 
in the western part 
of the state. Tem- 
peratures of -25 to 
-30 were quite gen- 
eral at least once in Jaunary. The 
periods of extreme cold were usually 
of only a few days in length, but 
were accompanied by strong winds. 

Bees: On February 5, the bees in 
our apiary had a good flight; tem- 
peratures reached 50 on that day. 
Since that date, bees in protected 
locations have had favorable tem- 
peratures for flight at least once 
every 10 days in the southern half 
of the state. 

Reports of winter losses of col- 
onies are common. In many cases, 
colonies are reported to have been 
heavy in stores when prepared for 
winter, but are now short of food. A 
good many colonies died from starva- 
tion during the last severe cold pe- 
riod in mid-February. 

For much of the state honeydew 
was gathered heavily last fall and 
such honey made up a high pro- 
portion of the winter stores. A 
number of our beekeepers believe 
that this year’s winter losses are due 
mostly to the bees using this honey- 
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dew honey at an abnormally rapid 
rate. There is no doubt but that 
winter and spring stores for most 
colonies are dangerously low. Many 
beekeepers will soon check for stores 
and will find it necessary to feed all 
the sugar they can get from their 
Local Rationing Board. 

Miscellaneous: The dairy men of 
Maine are becoming very enthusias- 
tic about Ladino clover. It is likely 
that a good many thousand acres of 
this crop will be grown in the near 
future. Ladino clover is an improv- 
ed strain of common white clover 
and blossoms over a long period dur- 
ing the summer. The growing of 
Ladino clover will, without doubt, 
give Maine beekeepers a very valu- 
able honey plant. 

At this writing we are assured that 
a law will pass the Legislature which 
will give Maine beekeepers much 
help in protection from American 
foulbrood. The law provides an ap- 
propriation of $1000 for each of the 
next two years which is to be used 
in apiary inspection work. The law 
is to be administered by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Augusta, 
Maine. This law also states that all 
owners of bees shall notify the Com- 
missioner of the keeping of bees and 
the location thereof.—Charles O. 
Dirks, Orono, Maine. 

eee 


ONTARIO, April 4 


Weather: 9 A. M., 
April 4th, tempera- 
ture, 28 above with 
a howling northwest 
wind blowing — not 
very inviting for a 
trip to the outyards 
to see how the bees 
have wintered, so 
We will postpone the 
visit until better weather prevails. 
March was colder than usual — to 
round out a very cold winter—with 
much snow, and bee flights at a mini- 
mum. Bees were confined to hives 
from November 10th until March 
25th, when all colonies had a good 
flight. South and west of Lake On- 
tario, they had a flight a bit earlier 
than this. Three times locally we 
had 35 below zero which is a near 
record for our locality, and we had 
only a few days during the winter 
months that the thermometer reach- 
ed higher than 40 degrees. 

Condition of Bees: Naturally we 
have wondered how the bees were 
standing up under such conditions 
and although we have only visited 
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about half of our 25 apiaries, all so 
far are in good condition. I might 
say that this opinion is based solely 
on external appearances, plus a look 
into each colony to see how they are 
for stores—and to be sure that none 
left with entrances open are so weak 
that they might possibly be robbed 
out when good weather comes. Any 
dead colonies have entrances closed, 
and a memo is made of each apiary 
as to conditions in general. Perhaps 
we are unduly opposed to the prac- 
tice of tearing colonies apart early 
in the season to see how many combs 
have brood, etc. Certainly it can do 
no good and I am quite positive that 
often much harm is done. 


As a result of the season of 1942 
being the poorest for 28 years in our 
apiaries, heavy feeding was a ne- 
cessity last fall as many apiaries did 
not make a living last year. All 
but one epiary was fed heavily and 
thereby hangs a tale. Of late we 
have seen the claim made that dys- 
entery is caused by dampness instead 
of poor stores. We wonder how this 
conclusion has ‘been arrived at. 

During the last 50 years or more 
we have had possibly half a dozen 
winters when dysentery caused us 
quite a heavy loss. In each case, the 
dominant cause was poor stores— 
mostly from honeydew stored late. 

In Victoria County we have two 
apiaries less than three miles apart, 
with local conditions similar in re- 
gard to flora, etc. At these two api- 
aries we had a good flow of buck- 
wheat honey last August—the only 
place where our bees stored much 
buckwheat. One apiary consists of 
permanently packed hives, 10-frame 
L. We can not winter them with a 
second story, so when supers were 
taken off we had to feed nearly all 
of them for winter. The other apiary 
three miles away stored buckwheat 
heavily and they were wintered in 
two-story ten-frame hives with the 
top story literally solid with honey 
and pollen. This apiary was well 
protected with snow, the bees were 
in packed hives, and the packing 
was dry when the boys shoveled the 
snow away from them on March 
22nd. These colonies were very 
strong last fall, and in front of every 
hive the snow had melted away leav- 
ing large openings—ideal conditions 
for good wintering. A ™ inch hole 
is in the center of the upper body, 
and last year these bees wintered 
ideally. But this year, although the 
apiary three miles west shows no 
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signs of dysentery, this two-story 
apiary, which was not fed last fall 
and has practically all buckwheat 
stores, is badly affected with dysen- 
tery. Could a clearer case be made 
out to prove that the stores were re- 
sponsible for this condition—one api- 
ary out of 25 showing dysentery, 
while the other 24 show no signs of 
this malady? 


Miscellaneous: During the last 
week of February in going past an 
an out-apiary, we found that some- 
one had removed the covers from 
three hives. They were packed hives 
with burlap over the frames and six 
to eight inches of packing above—no 
so-called inner cover. 

Covers had been off for a long 
time as the space above the frames 
was covered with snow and a heavy 
rain a few days earlier had caused 
the whole mass of packing to be fro- 
zen almost solid. We pried out all 
this wet packing as best we could. 
The burlap was soaking wet and wa- 
ter was running down the inside 
walls of the hives. We put in dry 
packing above the bees and fully ex- 
pected they would perish as no flight 
day was available till March 15th. 
At this yard a few days ago, to our 
amazement we found the three col- 
onies in fair condition and not the 
least sign of any dysentery. Surely 
if moisture is the main cause of dys- 
entery, results would have been in 
evidence. 

Over 30 years ago while working 
at inspection with the late Mr. Mc- 
Evoy, I asked him what would hap- 
pen if colonies were fed heavily in 
the fall with syrup made from brown 
sugar. He answered, “They will be 
dead before February”. Having fed 
syrup made from raw sugar—known 
as Demerara crystals, with good re- 
sults, I doubted his opinion, and that 
fall I fed two colonies all the brown 
sugar syrup they would take.* Re- 
sults—both colonies in an awful 
mess by February and of course both 
perished. Surely no question as to 
what caused dysentery in this case. 

While as already intimated, bees 
appear to have wintered well where 
they were given sufficient stores last 
fall, we have some reports of heavy 
losses from starvation. One man near 
us has only two colonies left out of 
over 50, and several others have had 
very heavy losses.—J. F. Byer Mark- 
ham, Ontario. 


*We have tried feeding brown sugar but 
the bees wouldn’t even look at it. There 
doubtless are different kinds of brown sug- 
ar,—Editor. 
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TYPES OF HONEY 

EXTRACTED honey is honey that 
has been separated from the crushed 
or uncrushed comb by centrifugal 
force, gravity, straining, or other 
means. 

(a) Liquid; (b) Crystallized. 

COMB honey is honey contained 
in the cells of comb. 

CHUNK honey is comb honey sur- 
rounded by extracted honey. 


COLORS OF EXTRACTED HONEY 
Federal inspection certificates will 
indicate the color of honey as de- 
termined by the Pfund color-scale 


instrument upon examination. 
Pfund scale readings (in millimeters) 
Water-white From 1 to 8 
Extra-white From 8 to 16.5 
White From 16.5to 34 
Extra light amber From 34 to 50 
Light amber From 50 to 85 
Amber From 85 to114 
Dark Readings of 114 and over 


Samples of honey shall be con- 
sidered as of one color if not more 
than 5 per cent by count of the con- 
tainers examined contain honey of 
a different color, provided that no 
sample indicates a reading below the 
next color class. 


FILL OF CONTAINER 

Containers of honey shall be filled 
as full as practicable and in contain- 
ers of one gallon or less and the hon- 
ey shall occupy not less than 95 per 
cent of the volume capacity of the 
container. 

GRADES OF EXTRACTED HONEY 

U. S. GRADE A or U. S. FANCY 
extracted honey may be honey of any 
color; shall be clean; and shall be 
free from damage caused by turbidi- 
ty, overheating, fermentation, hon- 
eydew, objectionable flavor or odor, 
or other means. 

The honey shall be well-ripened 
and shall weigh not less than 11 
pounds 12 ounces per gallon of 231 
cubic inches at 20° C (or 68° F.). 
Expressed in other equivalents, ex- 
tracted honey shali conform to the 
following: 


Brix readin Not less than 79.8° at 20°C. 
Baume’ reading Not less than 42.49° at 60°F. 
Refract. index Not less than 1.4900 at 20°C. 
Specific gravity Not less than 1.4129 at 20°C. 

Honey of the crystallized type of this 
grade shall be uniformly’ granulated, 
smooth and fine in texture, and when 
liquefied at 130° F. shall meet all other re- 
quirements of U. S. GRADE A or U. S. 
FANCY. 


*These standards supersede the United 
States Grades recommended by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in Cir- 
cular No. 24, issued December, 1927 and 
Tevised August, 1933, 
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United States Standards for Grades of Extracted Honey* 


(Effective March 15, 


1943) 


U. S. GRADE B 2t extracted hon- 
ey may be honey of any color; shall 
be fairly clean; and shall be free 
from damage caused by turbidity, 
overheating, fermentation, honey- 
dew, objectionable flavor or odor, or 
other means. 

The honey shall be well-ripened 
and shall weigh not less than 11 
pounds 12 ounces per gallon of 231 
cubic inches at 68° F. Expressed in 
other equivalents, extracted honey 
shall conform to the following: 

Brix reading Not less than 79.8° at 20°C. 
Baume’ reading Not less than 42.49° at 60°F. 
Refract. index Not less than 1.4900 at 20°C. 
Specific gravity Not less than 1.4129 at 20°C. 

Honey of the crystallized type of this 
grade shall be uniformly granulated, fair- 
ly smooth and medium to fine in texture, 
and when liquefied at 130° F. shall meet all 
other requirements of U. S. GRADE B 


OFF-GRADE extracted honey is 
honey that fails to meet the require- 
ments of U. S. GRADE B. 

EXPLANATION OF TERMS 

The density shall be determined 
by Brix or Baume’ hydrometer spin- 
dles, or by refractometer, read at the 
proper temperature for the instru- 


ment used, or by weighting in a 
standard measure. 
“Clean”? means that the honey 


shall be at least as free from foreign 
material, such as wax, propolis, bees, 
parts of bees, or dirt, as honey that 
has been strained through standard 
bolting cloth of 86 meshes per inch 
at a temperature of not more than 
130° F. 

“Fairly clean” means that the hon- 
ey shall be at least as free from for- 
eign material as honey that has been 
strained through standard bolting 
cloth of 23 meshes per inch at a tem- 
perature of not more than 130° F. 

‘Damage’ means any injury or 
defect that materially affects the ap- 
pearance, edibility, or shipping qual- 
ity of the honey. 

“Serious damage’? means any in- 
jury or defect that seriously affects 
the edibility or shipping quality of 
the honey. 

“Turbidity” means. cloudiness 
caused by pollen grains, minute air 
bubbles, finely divided wax particles, 
or other substances that detract from 
the clearness of the honey. 

“Objectionable flavor or odor” 
means any flavor or odor from a 
floral source, taint of smoke, or other 





+U. S. GRADE B was formerly termed 
“United States No. 1.” 


(Continued on page 312) 
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Editorials 





Due to an unprecedented demand 
for package bees and queens, South- 
ern bee shippers were booked to 
capacity with orders for early ship- 
ment in April. Some shippers are 
still booked full until the latter part 
of May. Beekeepers who ordered 
early have been more fortunate than 
those who put off ordering bees until 
the last minute. Moral: Order early. 


“Kudzu Steps Out’, is the title of 
an article in the January, 1943, 
“Country Gentleman’’. This peren- 
nial legume, sometimes called the 
telephone vine, produces large yields 
of hay, is drouth resisting, prevents 
erosion and is a splendid soil-builder. 
It appears to thrive in the Piedmont 
and Gulf Coast areas of Alabama, al- 
though it has been grown further 
North. While kudzu is not a major 
source of honey, bees do work the 
blossoms for nectar and pollen, ac- 
cording to Eugene D. Cutts, state 
Apiarist of Alabama. Circular 83 on 
Kudzu, put out by Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station at Auburn, con- 
tains authentic information on this 
legume. 

eee 


“Cyanogas—with Care” is the title 
of an article on page 276 of this 
issue which should be read with care. 
Cyanogas has been used for years to 
destroy colonies of bees infected with 
A. F. B. It is a quick humane meth- 
od of killing diseased bees. Extreme 
care should be exercised in handling 
this high-powered chemical, especial- 
ly when it is used to destroy a colony 
between the sidings of a dwelling 
house. The inmates should vacate 
the building, for a time at least. One 
beekeeper in Ohio met an untimely 
death due to Cyanogas, a few years 
ago, when he entered an apiary 
house in which Cyanogas had been 
applied previously. And so, beekeep- 
ers, beware of Cyanogas. 

eee 


Standardization of An Advance Re- 
Glass Containers lease for April 5, 

1943 from the Of- 
fice of War Information W. P. B. car- 
ries the following: 

“Standardized and simplified glass 
containers are prescribed for the 
commercial packing of 21 additional 
food products, under the terms of 


Schedule C of Limitation Order L- 
103 as amended today by War Pro- 
duction Board. Previously contain- 
ers were standardized for only three 
commercial food products’’. 

It is of interest to note that Honey 
is included in the list of the 26 prod- 
ucts named. 


Beekeepers’ Supplies The War Pro- 
—Supply Quota Set duction Board 
for Next Year in an effort to 
allow all farm 
equipment manufacturers sufficient 
time for adequate planning of next 
year’s production issued a new ten- 
tative production schedule for the 
period commencing September 30, 
1943, and ending September 30, 1944. 
This tentative quota will permit 
bee supply manufacturers to do what 
they were unable to do this year— 
plan production far enough in ad- 
vance so that extractors, smokers, 
bee veils, and metal equipment 
should be available in time for next 
year providing man power is avail- 
able to build the equipment. 
eee 


Rearing Queens According to a com- 
Commercially paratively recent re- 
port put out by the 
Office of Marketing Agreement for 
Shippers of Bees and Queens there 
were ciose to a quarter of a million 
queen bees and over one quarter 
million pounds of bees produced and 
sold in the U. S. A. in one season. 

Most beekeepers can “‘grow’’ a few 
queens during the active season to 
replace worthless queens, but com- 
paratively few beekeepers can pro- 
duce good queens on a commercial 
scale. Such specialized work re- 
quires years of experience and a 
degree of natural aptitude. 

Queens are needed badly, especial- 
ly in the North, early in the spring 
before the weather is warm enough 
to produce queens. There will al- 
ways be a demand for good queens. 
The article page 260 of this issue 
should be of interest to commercial 
producers of queens as well as bee- 
keepers who produce their own 
queens. We hope the time may come 
when there will be more of a uni- 
formity in production methods and 
equipment used than there appears 
to be at present. 
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Sixty-pound Honey Unlimited use of 
Cans Unlimited sixty - pound 

cans was grant- 
ed for honey by an amendment to 
the Wor Production Board Conserva- 
tion Order M-81 on March 12. The 
original order specified 100% of the 
1941 -pack. 

The fact that W. P. B. has changed 
this order, of course, does not mean 
that beekeepers will be able to ob- 
tain cans on short notice. Plans 
should be made now for containers 
for the 1943 crop. 

eee 

Sugar For Pack- On a recent trip to 
age Bees Washington Mr. J. 

A. Godscheaux of 
the Sugar Rationing Section of the 
Office of Price Administration was 
contacted to clear up some uncer- 
tainties relative to sugar for feeding 
bees. 

The problem involved was the dif- 
ficulty experienced by those ordering 
package bees in securing sugar to 
make syrup to feed the bees when 
they arrive. 

A statement was secured from Mr. 
Godscheaux stating that the allow- 
ance for feeding bees shall be 10 lbs. 
per calendar year for each colony of 
bees which requires feeding. This 
applies whether the bees are win- 
tered-over colonies or package bees. 
For those who are not registered 
with their local Ration Board as in- 
dustrial users of sugar, Form R-315 
should be secured from the Board 
and filled out. It is suggested that 
some proof of ordering the bees be 
furnished the Board, such as a con- 
firmation of the order or notice when 
bees will be shipped. 

We are confident that all local Ra- 
tion Boards will realize the essen- 
tial part that beekeeping is playing 
in our national emergency; that the 
pollination of our fruits, vegetables, 
and legumes is even more important 
than the recognized place which hon- 
ey and beeswax occupy in this war 
effort. So if you have package bees 
ordered, go to your local Ration 
Board, fill out form R-315 and you 
should experience no difficulty in 
securing any needed sugar. 

eee 


Beeswax in Canada From the most 
and the United reliable figures 
States available, it is 

now apparent 
that Canadian honey crop in round 
numbers in 1942, was 23,000,000 


pounds; United States honey crop, 
179, 000,000 pounds. 
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The Canadian production of bees- 
wax for 1942 was 348,000 pounds; 
for United States, 3,380,000 pounds. 

From these figures it is easily seen 
that for every hundred pounds of 
honey produced in Canada in 1942, 
11% pounds of beeswax were produc- 
ed. In the United States, for every 
hundred pounds of honey, 1.88 
pounds of beeswax were produced. 
For 1943, it does not seem too much 
to expect that the Canadian produc- 
tion of beeswax can be stepped up 
to two pounds for every hundred 
pounds of honey produced, and the 
United States production to three 
pounds of beeswax for every hun- 
dred pounds of honey produced. This 
increase in beeswax can be made 
without sacrificing much honey, if 
all the wax which the bees secrete 
is utilized and saved. 

There never was a better time to 
get rid of crooked combs, broken 
combs, or combs containing a lot of 
drone brood. Melting up such combs 
helps step up wax production, and 
saves time and labor. 


Cappings-wax from Is it always true 
Widely and Closely that more bees- 
Spaced Combs wax is produced 

from the cap- 
pings if there are only nine or eight 
combs in a super? 

Suppose the cappings from a thick 
comb, uncapped deep, down to the 
top-bar, yield 3 ounces of beeswax, 
counting both sides. 

Then suppose the cappings from 
a thin comb (10 to the super) yield 
only 2% ounces of beeswax. 

The eight thick combs would yield 
8x3 or 24 oz. 

The ten thin combs would yield 
10x2.5 or 25 oz. 

If the thick combs uncapped to the 
top-bar yield enough more wax than 
the thin combs to result in more 
beeswax to the super or colony, well 
and good. Obviously the thick comb 
must yield more than half an ounce 
of wax over the thin comb or else 
from the standpoint of beeswax 
alone there is no advantage in wide 
spacing. 

True, 8 thick combs may be un- 
capped in less time than 10 thin 
combs, and time counts. But be sure 
the extra yield of wax is enough to 
pay. We are not interested so much 
in the wax per comb as we are in 
the wax per super or colony. From 
the standpoint of beeswax alone 
there may not be so much difference. 

When handling full supers in 
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trucks there is apt to be more bruis- 
ing of combs and consequent leaking 
when combs are spaced wide. Ten 
combs to the super may be transport- 
ed more safely than eight. 

How about the relative thickness 
of the honey in thick and thin 
combs? This question has never been 
settled. 

Surprising how little we really 
know. 

eee 


Importance of Leg- If there ever 
umes (Clovers) was a time in 
in Winning the history of 
the War the world when 

legumes, mean- 
ing all clovers, were necessary to 
winning the war, it is right now. 
Perhaps it is not generally known, 
but clovers are sterile to their own 
pollen and for that reason they re- 
quire insects, especially honeybees to 
cross pollinate the blossoms. Statis- 
tics show that seed crops of legumes 
are enormously increased by bees— 
anywhere from one to five, and some- 
times from one to ten. That means 
that much more seed is available to 
farmers than would be the case with- 
out any bees. 

The crying need just now is for 
meat and dairy crops. Cattle cannot 
be satisfactorily raised on merely 
hay. They need grain or legumes 
which are high in protein. Some- 
times these legumes are grown along 
with native grasses. Alfalfa and 
sweet clover, with white alsike, red, 
and crimson clovers, are the principal 
legumes on which cattle men have 
been depending, but of late years 
new clovers have been coming to the 
front. One of them is Ladino, orig- 
inated in northern Italy and intro- 
duced in the U. S. in the early part 
of this century. It is the largest grow- 
ing form of white clover, and under 
similar conditions grows twice as 
large as common white Dutch. It 
does not differ from that plant ex- 
cept in size. The feature that makes 
it valuable is its tolerance to acid 
soils. It will grow where other leg- 
umes, like alfalfa, red and crimson 
clover, will not thrive. For the last 
two or three years it has been grown 
all over the U. S., particularly in 
New England. 

Vetch, another clover, is grown 
over much of the southland, and is 
now being introduced in California, 
Oregon, and Washington. Like La- 
dino, it is tolerant to acid soil. 

There are other legumes like les- 
pedeza sometimes called Japan clo- 
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ver and Korean clover, that are not 
major honey plants but furnish just 
enough honey in the early part of 
the year to enable bees to rear brood. 
The feature that makes them valu- 
able to farmers is that they furnish 
an immense amount of hay and pas- 
ture. When grown with native grass- 
es, they make good hay. 

There is another clover being 
grown in the south, known as But- 
ton clover, sometimes called Button 
Medic. It is a close cousin of alfalfa 
and burr clover, and is often grown 
with other grasses. 

These other clovers, especially 
lespedeza, bind the soil, thus pre- 
venting erosion from floods and the 
blowing away in the form of dust 
the valuable top soil. Lespedeza re- 
seeds itself every year and when 
grown with native grasses vastly in- 
creases the food value of cattle feed 
and pasture without the use of grain. 

The fact that these clovers are rich 
in proteins makes them an excellent 
food for increasing the meat and 
dairy crops of the nation. Were it 
not for the bees who pollinate their 
blossoms, the seed crop would be 
enormously cut down with the re- 
sult that there would be less seed 
sown and less of the legumes to feed 
cattle. 

Taking all of these things into con- 
sideration, it is clearly evident that 
bees are one of the important fac- 
tors in helping to increase the food 
crop of the U. S. 


Bees Help Put Nitrogen in the Soil 


The farmer is beginning to learn 
that legumes are the cheapest way 
to introduce nitrogen into the soil. 
Dr. Dunham is the authority for the 
statement that commercial nitrogen, 
or fertilizer, has recently been re- 
stricted because of the necessity of 
diverting nitrates into war muni- 
tions. Experiments by agronomists 
have shown that for every acre of 
alsike or red clover grown for hay, 
approximately 90 pounds of nitrogen 
are stored in the roots. Here again, 
bees are helping us to win the war 
by introducing nitrogen to enrich 
the soil‘at a time when chemical fer- 
tilizers are not available. The in- 
dustry of beekeeping is now in the 
preferred class and _ beekeepers 
should visit the farmers and get 
them to introduce one of the clovers, 
whichever is best adapted to the ter- 
ritory where bees are kept. Talk with 
your County Agent and he will tell 
you which clover will thrive best in 
your soil. 
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Just News 





The State Plant Board of Florida 
bulletin for the period July 1, 1940 
to June 30, 1942, is now available. 
Anyone expecting to go to Florida 
or has been there will be interested 
in the report of the Plant Commis- 
sioner, Wilmon Newell, formerly of 
Texas, and now of Florida. He ex- 
plains that the state is particularly 
vulnerable to insects on account of 
its extensive coast line. The report 
of the Apiary Inspector, R. E. Foster, 
will be found especially interesting. 
Florida, through his efficient work, 
is probably freer from bee diseases 
of all kinds than any other state in 
the Union. Wilmon Newell, the 
Plant Commissioner, was the first to 
adopt the policy of complete burning 
of all colonies affected with bee dis- 
ease. And now that policy has been 
made universal throughout the U. S. 

eee 

The Twenty-Fourth Annual Re- 
port of State Apiarist of Iowa, for 
the year ending 1942, by F. B. Pad- 
dock, a 110-page illustrated book, is 
filled with useful information cover- 
ing various phases of beekeeping. 
We do hope all beekeepers in Iowa 
may secure a copy of this book as it 
contains a wealth of material. 

eee 

Here is an excerpt from a letter 
dated April 6, 1943. 10° above is 
cold for April: ‘‘ So far we haven’t 
had any spring weather in this coun- 


try. This morning it was 10 above 
zero and getting colder. Still a lit- 
tle snow on the ground. We had a 


cold winter, bees did not have a 
flight from November until the mid- 
dle of March, but with my good old 
packing cases we had very little loss. 
What few hives did die out were 
from starvation and all are very 
strong in bees. This is the time of 
the year when packing really helps, 
when they have a lot of brood and 
temperature drops towards zero’’.— 
Charles Mraz, Middlebury, Vt. 
eee 

“Nectar and Pollen Plants of Ore- 
gon” is the title of one of the most 
helpful and informative bulletins 
ever put out by any state or mation. 
It was written by Dr. H. A. Scullen 
and Dr. G. A. Vansell, who have been 
working cooperatively on this State 
Bulletin 412, dated October, 1942. It 
covers quite completely beekeeping 
conditions up in the northwest— 


more completely, Oregon. The chap- 
ters on nectar and pollen throw new 
light on both subjects. In the in- 
troduction it states: 

“The bulk of Oregon's surplus honey crop 
comes from the following plants: alfalfa, 
sweet clover, fireweed, alsike clover, and 
hairy vetch. These may therefore be call- 
ed the major honey plants of Oregon. Sec- 
ondary honey plants, or those that supply 
some surplus in limited areas or during 
favorable seasons only, are represented by 
a larger number of species. Raspberry, cas- 
cara, white clover, and the maples are ex- 
amples of secondary honey plants. There 
are many others”. 

Any beekeepers or farmers con- 
templating a move to the west or 
northwest will find this bulletin 
worth their while to read. It prob- 
ably can be obtained for 10c from the 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

eee 


The State Legislature of Utah has 
approved an appropiation for the 
Utah Experiment Station of $5,000 
to investigate bee losses which have 
been very heavy in the state. The 
beekeepers of the state have believed 
that their loss has come from grass- 
hopper poisoned bait that has been 
distributed by farmers to save their 
crops. A preliminary investigation 
seemed to show somewhat negative 
results. It is now proposed to go 
deeper into the whole question, 
means for which this appropriation 
will provide. 

eee 


Carl W. Aeppler of Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, is one of the largest pack- 
ers of honey in the U. S. According 
to a write-up in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Sunday, March 21, he is three 
months behind in filling orders— 
government orders, of course, must 
be filled first. Mr. Aeppler has just 
shipped a car of Land O’ Lakes Hon- 
ey for the Army, its destination, of 
course, a military secret. Fifteen 
years ago, the first Land O’ Lakes 
Honey was shipped to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. Since then, 
Mr. Aeppler has shipped an average 
of 20,000 lbs. a year for the mid- 
shipmen. This honey has also been 
shipped to the Army Academy at 
West Point. The honey for the Navy 
is usually in large containers, while 
that for the Army is in 1-lb. jars, 


(Continued on page 313) 
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To supply a handy reference of the names and addresses of state and provincial apiary 


other information often needed 
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associations, extension workers in beekeeping and 


y our readers, we have corrected our “Who’s Who in 





Apiculture”’, as of April 1 1943. 
| o 2 
oS be 3 4 S 
Bo | 628 46 
State ono | wES aV Inspector Secretary 
or Sw | og > State or Province State Association 
Prov. res | gs ‘as 
oo ox 
mee} < Zia 
Ala.....' Yes| No Yes | Yes Eugene D. Cutts, Montgo| F. E. Guyton, Auburn 
Alta «| No No Yes | No) W. G. le Maistre, Edmonton] W. G. le Maistre, Edmonton 
Ariz | No | Cert No Yes Paul R. Grant, Phoenix | Paul R. Grant, Phoenix 
Ark No | Cert. Yes Yes State Plant Board, Lit. — No active association 
B. C No | No Yes Yes A. W. Finlay, New Westm A. W. Finlay, New Westm. 
Calif . Yes! Cert Yes Yes| H.M. Krebs, Sacramento | Tom Davis, Sacramento 
Colo No No No| F. Herbert Gates, Denver | F. Herbert Gates, Denver 
Conn.... Yes| Cert Yes | Yes R. B. Friend, New Haven | Chas. J. Rost, Meriden 
Dela | No| Yes No No Harvey L. Chada, Newark 
Fla No | Cert Yes Yes Robt. E. Foster, Gainesville W. H. Williamson, Auburn. 
Ga...... No |Permit Yes Yes A. V. Dowling, Valdosta G. G. Puett, Hahira 
Idaho... No No Yes Yes D. A. Stubblefield, Boise Damon McKibben, Middle. 
Rs <5 + Yes| Cert Yes Yes Carl E. Killion, Paris Hoyt Taylor, Pleas. Plains 
Ind. .| Yes| Cert. Yes Yes James E. Starkey, Indianap| James E. Starkey, Indian. 
Iowa... Yes) Permit No No| F. B. Paddock, Ames F. B. Paddock, Ames 
Kans.... Yes! Cert. Yes Yes) R. L. Parker, Manhattan W. N. Cline, Fredonia 
Ky. Yes! Cert. No No W. A. Price, Lexington W. A. Price, Lexington 
So a Yes | Permit No | W. E. Anderson, Bat. Rouge} J. H. Roberts, Bat. Rouge 
Me. Yes Cert. Yes Yes Chas. O. Dirks, Orono 
Man Yes | No Yes Yes L. T. Floyd, Winnives Frank Garland, Winnipeg 
Md.. Yes Cert No No| Geo. J. Abrams, College Pk Geo. J. Abrams, College Pk. 
Mass . Yes! Cert. Yes Yes Burton N. Gates, Boston E. F. Trainor, Worcester 
Mich.... Yes! No Yes Yes D. P. Barrett, Lansing R. H. Kelty, East Lansing 
Minn.... Yes! Cert. Yes Yes| A. G. Ruggles, St. Paul A. G. Ruggles, St. Paul 
Miss Yes | Cert. No No Clay Lyle, State College Clay Lyle, State College 
Mo. Yes! Yes Yes Yes No official inspector Geo. D. Jones, Columbia 
Mont.... No | Permit Yes Yes, Jos. F. Reinhardt, Bozeman) Mrs. O. R. Burdett, Laurel 
Nebr.... Yes! Cert. Yes Yes L. M. Gates, Lincoln Mrs. Henry Puppe, Nebr. C 
Nev..... No No Yes Yes George G. Schweis, Reno | No state association 
N.B....{ No | Cert Yes Yes Ersel F. Moore, Fredricton| Wm. Thorpe, Fredricton 
N. H.. Yes! Cert. Yes Yes W. E. Clough, Gilmanton Henry J. Holt, Manchester 
N.J....4 No | Cert. Yes Yes Paul L. Holcombe, Lambert E. G. Carr, Pennington 
N.M.. No | Cert. Yes Yes J. R. Poe, State College No state association 
N. Y....¢ Yes! Cert Yes No| A. C. Gould, Albany E. T. Cary, Syracuse 
N.C....4 Yes| Permit Yes No) P. G. Craddock, Raleigh F. B. Meacham, State Col. 
N.D...« Yes/| Cert. Yes Yes J. A. Munro, Fargo Arvid Benson, Fargo 
N.S....4 Yes! No Yes Yes H. G. Payne, Truro Evan D. Craig, Kentville 
Ohio « Yes! Cert Yes Yes Chas. A. Reese, Columbus} W. E. Dunham, Columbus 
Okla. Yes | Cert Yes No J. M. Goin, Oklahoma City! J. M. Goin, Oklahoma City 
Ontario. Yes . Yes No G. F. Townsend, Guelph G. F. Townsend, Guelph 
Oregon.) Yes’ Cert. Yes Yes A. Burr Black, Salem John D. Burt, Newberg 
Penn...! Yes! Cert Yes Yes Harry B. Kirk, Harrisburg) H. M. Snavely, Carlisle 
Quebec. Jules R. Methot, Quebec 
HB. 3... Mo | Cert Yes Yes Howard A. Pike, Conimicut| O. Evert Janson, Provid. 
Sask... .' No No Yes No, R. M. Pugh, Fort Qu’Appelle| R. M. Pugh, Ft. Qu’Appelle 
B. G..cog Bae!l Cos Yes Yes J. A. Berly, Clemson Anne Ezell, Spartanburg 
S$. D....¢ Yes! Cert. Yes No A. N. Pastian, Brandon 
Tenn...4 Yes! No Yes Yes a Allison, Nashville J. M. Allison, Nashville 
Texas... Yes! Cert. Yes Yes B. G. Burleson, College Sta. H. B. Parks, San Antonio 
Utah...; No | Cert Yes Yes Wm. Moran, Salt Lake City, Wm. Moran, Salt Lake C. 
Wt...cssl el wee Yes Yes Rodger Jones, Johnson Charles Mraz, Middlebury 
Va......, No !Permit Yes Yes H. W. Weatherford, V. H.|H. W. Weatherford, V. H. 
Wash...| No oO Yes Yes R. E. White, Olym =e H. S. Records, Edmonds 
W. Va...| No Cert Yes Yes F. Waldo Craig, Charleston! No state association 
Wisc....| Yes' Permit Yes Yes James Gwin, Madison H. J. Rahmlow, Madison 
Wyo No. Cert. Yes Yes B. Thomas Snipes, Powell | No state association 


United States 


~* Permitted only from other Provinces. j 
—Investigation and Demonstration in Beekeeping, James I. Hambleton, 





Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Beltsville, Md.; Southern States Field 
Laboratory, W. W. Whitcomb, Baton Rouge, La.; Pacific Coast Laboratory, Geo. H Van- 
sell, Davis, Calif.; Inter-Mountain Laboratory, A. P. Sturtevent, Laramie, Wyoming; Bee 
Culture Field Station, C. L. Farrar, Madison, Wisconsin. 





Dominion of Canada—Investigation and Demonstration in Bee Culture, C. B. Gooder- 
ham, Dominion Apiarist, Experiment Farm, Ottawa, Canada. 
American Honey Producers’ League—President, James W. Gwin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Apiary Inspectors of America—President, Harry H. Laidlaw, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Southern States Beekeepers’ Federation—President, L. M. Dewey, Merritt Island, Ga. 
American Honey Institute—Chairman, Lewis W. Parks, Watertown, Wisconsin. 
National Beekeepers’ Auxiliary—Secretary, Mrs. John Kirschbaum, McGregor, Iowa. 
Texas Apicultural Research Laboratory—Prof. H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 
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STATE BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIONS VOTE TO FEDERATE 
AND JOIN NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF STATE BEEKEEPERS’ 

ERS’ ASSOCIATION 


To the Pennsylvania State Bee- 
keepers, Association goes the honor 
of being the first Association to vote 
to join the National Federation of 
State Beekeepers’ Association, such 
action being reported to the or- 
ganization committee in a letter by 
the president, Mr. E. B. Everitt, and 
the secretary, Mrs. H. M. Snavely on 
February 6th. 

The Wisconsin Association follow- 
ed as a close second by an unanimous 
vote to affiliate at their Southern 
District meeting held at Janesville 
on March 4. Votes will be taken at 
other district meetings and it is ex- 
pected that all districts will vote 
unanimously for the State Associa- 
tion to affiliate. 

Mrs. Henry Puppe, secretary of the 
Nebraska Beekeepers’ Association 
wrote on March 16th stating they 
had joined the Federation. 

On March 17th Mr. O. Evert Jan- 
son, secretary-treasurer of the Rhode 
Island Beekeepers’ Association, in- 
formed the committee that that or- 
ganization had voted to affiliate with 
the National Federation and that Mr. 
Brayton Eddy of Providence,R.I.,was 
elected a member of the Board of 
Directors. 

On March 17th Mr. John D. Burt, 
secretary of the Oregon State Bee- 
keepers’ Association wrote that their 
organization had decided to join. A 
delegate has not yet been elected. 

On March 29th Mr. Thomas Davis 
of Sacramento, California, secretary- 
treasurer of the California State Bee- 
keepers’ Association wrote that the 
officers of the California Association 
had unanimously voted to affiliate. 

Letters from secretaries of the 
Minnesota and Montana Associations 
indicate that they are considering 
favorable action, but suggesting a 
revision of the grouping of states. 
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There are no doubt good reasons 
for revising the regions. However, 
this can best be done when the Board 
of Managers, consisting of delegates 
from all affiliated states, have their 
first meeting. These delegates will 
have more information than the or- 
ganization committee can possibly 
have on how the regions will func- 
tion best, and can make arrange- 
ments to organize them as will best 
meet the needs of the states. 

We hope that all state beekeepers’ 
associations will take early action to 
affiliate, and advise a member of the 
organization committee to that effect. 
A delegate to the Board of Managers 
should be elected at the time the de- 
cision is made, and the name sub- 
mitted to the committee. As soon as 
a majority of states have affiliated, 
a meeting will be called, and officers 
elected. Fees should not be sent to 
the members of the committee, but 
will be payable after a regular sec- 
retary-treasurer has been elected.— 
H. J. Rahmlow, 424 University Farm 
Place, Madison, Chairman Organiza- 


tion Committee. 
eee 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING SUG- 
AR: ALLOTMENTS FOR 
FEEDING BEES 


Unanimously adopted by the 1943 Confer- 
ence of North Central States Entomologists, 
March 26, 1943. 


Because of the recognized value of 
honeybees, not only in the produc- 
tion of honey but also beeswax for 
which the War Production Board has 
listed over 350 uses in war time in- 
dusties; 

And, because of the importance of 
colonies of honeybees in the pollina- 
tion of the majority of fruits and a 
large number of vegetable and field 
crops in order to produce seeds; 

And, because of a near or complete 
1942 honey crop failure in many 
areas of the North Central States, 
hundreds of colonies of bees have 
already starved or are now starving 
in spite of a limited feeding of a ten- 


(Continued on page 308) 
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Extension Specialists in Beekeeping—Alabama, W. A. Ruffin, Auburn; Alberta, W. G. 
le Maistre, Edmonton; California, J. E. Eckert, Davis; Connecticut, L. B. Crandall, Storrs; 
Delaware, Harvey L. Chada, Newark; Florida, R. E. Foster, Gainesville; Illinois, V. G. 
Milum, Urbana; Indiana, Purdue University, Lafayette; Iowa, F. B. Paddock, Ames; 
Louisiana, Walter McGregor, Baton Rouge, and Geo. W. Bohne, Luling; Maine, C. O. Dirks, 
Orono; Manitoba, L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg; Maryland, George J. Abrams, College Park; 
Massachusetts, F. R. Shaw, Amherst; ichigan, R. H. Kelty, East Lansing; Missouri, Geo. 
D. Jones, Columbia; Nebraska, Dan B. Whelan, Lincoln; New Brunswick, William Thrope, 
Fredericton; New Hampshire, J. R. Hepler, Durham; New Mexico, E. J. Eyer, State Col- 
lege: New York, E. J. Dyce, Ithaca; Nova Scotia, H. G. Payne, Truro; Ohio, W. E. Dunham, 
Columbus; Oklahoma, Charles Styles, Stillwater; Ontario, G. F. Townsend, Guelph; Ore- 

on, H. A. Scullen, Corvallis; Pennsylvania, John Amos, State College; Rhode Island, 
orenzo Kinney, Kingston; Saskatchewan, R. M. Pugh, Fort Qu’Appelle; South Carolina, 
ES. Prevost. Clemson; Virginia, Henry W. Weatherford, Vernon Hill; Washington, R. L. 
Webster, Pullman. (Where we did not hear from a state we repeated last years’ listing.) 
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Cents per Pound Prices for Packaged Honey 
Office of War Information—Office of Price Administration 
MPR 275—AMENDMENT 4, MARCH 29, 1943 


For Immediate Release OPA-T-703 
Specific cents - per- pound maxi- 
mum prices for packaged honey were 
established today by the Office of 
Price Administration as an alterna- 
tive pricing method for packers. 

At the same time, it was announc- 
ed that sales of packaged honey at 
wholesale and retail would be placed 
under fixed mark-up regulations. The 
next result should mean no increase 
at the retail level. Wholesale and re- 
tail sales previously had been under 
the so-called permitted increase reg- 
ulations (Maximum Price Regula- 
tions Nos. 255 and 256). 

Packaged honey previously had 
been priced under a formula, under 
which the packer had taken his prices 
during a base period in the Fall of 
1941 and then added his actual in- 
creases in cost. Because of a price 
war on packaged honey during the 
base period some packers had abnor- 
mally low prices under the formula. 

The result was today’s establish- 
ment, through Amendment No. 4 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 275 
—Extracted Honey—of the alterna- 
tive specific cents-per-pound maxi- 
mum prices, set on a basic maximum 
price of 21 cents for a one-pound 
package sold to a wholesaler. This 
figure was arrived at in a study of 
representative packers’ cost figures 
and selling prices. It is above the 
maximum prices computed under the 
regulation, of those packers who 
were involved in the price war in 
the base period, but below the maxi- 
mum of many others. 

The alternative method is tempo- 
rary, OPA stressed, and the regule- 
tion will be completely revised as 
soon as possible, probably with spe- 
cific maximum prices throughout. 

Establishment of the alternative 
method, meanwhile, will allow pack- 
ers who made no sales of packaged 
honey during the base period, or who 
failed to keep records from that pe- 
riod, to compute their maximum 
prices. Previously, they had been un- 
able to do so, with a resultant dam- 
age to price control. 

Today’s amendment also provides 
a maximum price of 15 cents a pound 
for bulk honey sold by the producer 
directly at the retail level. At the 
same time, it re-defines bulk honey as 
that packed in a container of more 


than 15 pounds and packaged honey 
as that sold in containers of 15 
pounds or less. The dividing line pre- 
viously had been 10 pounds. 

The regulation previously had es- 
tablished a maximum price of 12 
cents a pound on sales of bulk honey 
by producers to wholesalers, packers, 
etc. This price on bulk honey sales 
by producers remains unchanged. 

The amendment further’ estab- 
lishes mark-ups of 10 per cent in 
carload lots, and 15 per cent in less 
than carload lots, for sales by im- 
porters of the honey which they 
import and makes it clear that the 
prices which importers can pay is to 
include duty. 

Amendment 12 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 237 (Adjusted and 
Fixed Mark-up Regulation for Sales 
of Certain Food Products at Whole- 
sale) now provides these mark-ups 
for honey sales to the retailer: Retail- 
owned co-operatives, 1.115 times net 
cost; cash and carry, 1.14; service 
and delivery, 1.19. 

Amendment 13 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 238 (Adjusted and 
Fixed Mark-up Regulation for Sales 
of Certain Food Products at Retail) 
provides these mark-ups for honey 
sales to the domestic consumer: In- 
dependent retailers with a volume of 
less than $250,000, 1.32 times net 
cost; chain stores with a volume of 
less than $250,000, 1.31 times net 
cost; chains or independents with a 
volume of more than $250,000, 1.32. 

Honey is removed from Regulation 
255 through Amendment 7 and from 
Regulation 256 through Amendment 
4. The honey amendments become 
effective April 3. 

(Document No. 13003) 
Part 1351—-Food and Food Products 
| MPR 275, Amendment 4] 
EXTRACTED HONEY 

A statement of the considerations 
involved in the issuance of this 
amendment has been issued simul- 
taneously herewith and has been fil- 
ed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 
275 is amended in the following re- 
spects: 

1. Section 1351.1302 is amended to 
read as follows: 

§ 1351.1302 Exempt sales. The pro- 
visions of this Maximum Price Regu- 
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lation No. 275 shall not be applicable 
to sales at wholesale and sales at re- 
tail, except (a) that resales of ‘‘bulk 
honey” shall be covered by this reg- 
ulation; and (b) all sales of ‘‘packag- 
ed honey” by the packager thereof 
shall be covered by this regulation; 
and(c) sales at retail of ‘“‘bulk honey”’ 
by the producer shall be governed by 
§ 1351.1319 (b) (5) of this regulation. 

2. Section 1351.1314 is hereby re- 
voked. 

3. Section 1351.1319 (a) (2) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(2) “Bulk honey” means honey in 
containers of more than 15 pounds 
capacity. 

4. Section 1351.1319 (a) (3) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(3) ‘“‘Packaged honey”? means hon- 
ey in a container of 15 pounds capac- 
ity or less. 

5. Section 1351.1319 (b) (3) is 


amended by inserting after the 
phrase “CIF Port of Entry’, the 
phrase “Duty included’’. 

6. Section 1351.1319 (b) (5) is 


added to read as follows: 

(5) The maximum price for ‘‘bulk 
honey” when sold by the producer at 
retail shall be 15c per pound, f. o. b. 
shipping point. 

7. Section 1351.1319 (e) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


(e) Maximum prices for bulk honey 
which is resold—(1) Resales by per- 
sons other than importers. A seller, 
other than an importer, shall de- 
termine his maximum price, f. oO. b. 
shipping point, for bulk honey which 
he resells in the same manner as that 
provided for the seller of ‘‘Packaged 
honey”: Provided, (i) That he must 
employ his ‘“‘base period” price and 
not 102% thereof, and (ii) that in 
computing his ‘‘base price” he shall 
base his computations only upon re- 
sales of ‘‘bulk honey”? made during 
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the base period to the particular 
“class of purchaser’’ for which he is 
determining his maximum price. The 
term ‘class of purchaser’ refers to 
the practice prevailing during the 
base period of offering classes or 
groups of purchasers different prices 
on the same honey items. 


(2) Resales by importers. Inport- 
ers who resell “‘bulk honey” shall de- 
termine their maximum price f. o. b. 
their shipping point for such resales 
by applying the applicable ‘“‘mark-up”’ 
to the CIF port of entry price, duty 
included, which they paid for the 
“bulk honey’’. The importer’s ‘‘mark- 
up” for carload sales shall be 10% 
and for less than carload sales 15%. 

(3) Inability to compute price un- 
der this paragraph. Resellers of 
“bulk honey’ who are unable to 
compute their maximum price un- 
der this paragraph (e) shall adopt 
as their own maximum prices the 
maximum prices established by their 
most closely competitive sellers of 
the same class who sell to the same 
class of purchasers. 

8. Section 1351.1319 (h) is added 
to read as follows: 

(h) A seller may take as his maxi- 
mum price for any item of “packaged 
honey” either the prices established 
pursuant to paragraph (c) of § 1351.- 
1319 or the prices set forth in the 
following table. Persons who price 
their items in accordance with the 
price set forth in this table, need not 
with respect to such items file the 
forms required by § 1351.1313. The 
prices in this table are f. o. b. pack- 
ing plant and are prices before dis- 
counts of any kind. Each seller shall 
reduce these prices to reflect his own 
customarily established trade _ al- 
lowances, including but not limited 
to discounts for prompt payment and 
quantity of sale. 

PACKAGED HONEY” 


. o. b. packing plant] 





| Price on sales to wholesalers, 
| commercial, industrial, gov- 








Sales sy 
Prices on sales directly to| direct 


Size container ernmental and institutional retailers domestic 

users users 

Price par Price per Price per Price per Price per Price per Price per 

case of 24 case of 12 case of 6 case of 24 case of 12 case of 6 container 
ee eh  -_ . ae oe i: Ere .15 
Ree 5.04 Sf eee 5.75 2 eee ere .28 
| ee 9.42 eee 10.74 - Pperre er 02 
sas 508s. aloes 13.61 2 ae 15.52 2. Speer 15 
MR) x: saraees woke si onmans 10.18 error 11.61 $5.80 je 
I 3; i: i tues es ala acchsrke p oaaiwaonin ame Serra rerg ae 10.99 2.12 
eee ore ree Cc eee 13.19 2.54 

This amendment shall became. effective “April 3, 1943. 
(Pub. Laws 421 and 729, 77th Cong.; O. 9250, 7 F.R. 7871) 


Issued this 29th day of March 1943. JOHN = ‘HAMM, Acting Administrator. 
Approved: CLAUDE WICKARD, Secretary of Agriculture. 


|The above table has been abbreviated to standard sizes oe. A cop 
bulletin may be obtained from Office of War Information for MPR 


y of the complete 
275 Aamentenent 4.—Ed.] 
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Talks to 


On re-reading 
my talk for April, 
it has occurred to 
me that I may 
have given the im- 
pression that bees 
require little, if 
any attention. To 
secure the maxi- 
mum crop of hon- 
ey, bees require in- 
telligent apiary 
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Beekeepers 





A. M. with the 
stands all prepar- 
ed for the bees.” 

This book is no 
longer in print but 
some of you doubt- 
less have it. 

When I visit my 
apiaries, I aim to 
get as much en- 
joyment out of 
each trip as pos- 





management 
which means per- 
forming the proper 
manipulations at the proper time. 
When we have learned to do this we 
will have made some progress in suc- 
cessful beekeeping. 


Don’t Miss the Poetry in Beekeeping 


With all of the hurry and bustle of 
this present day life, also short-cuts 
in apiary work, we must take a 
breathing spell occasionally to get 
some pleasure out of handling bees 
and to observe bee behavior. The 
old bee masters, A. I. Root, Dr. C. C. 
Miller, W. Z. Hutchinson, G. M. Doo- 
little, and others, not only made bee- 
keeping pay but lived with their 
bees, enjoyed the poetry of beekeep- 
ing, and, incidentally, acquired a 
wealth of information concerning 
bee behavior that has proven invalu- 
able to the beekeeping fraternity. 

One trouble with most of us at 
present is that we rush along too 
rapidly and fail to derive the pleas- 
ure that we are entitled to. I never 
tire of reading the 60-page book by 
G. M. Doolittle, entitled, ““A Year’s 
Work in an Out-Apiary”’’. Here is the 
way the book begins: 


“The sun rose bright and clear on 
the morning of April 14, 1905, the 
morning of my 60th birthday; and as 
Old Sol peered over the hilltop in all 
his golden splender, kissing the 
swelling buds and cheering all ani- 
mated nature with the intuition that 
‘spring has come’. I proposed to Mr. 
Clark, my partner, that we go over 
to the outapiary, five miles distant, 
and set the bees out of the cellar, the 
bees in the home apiary having been 
set out two or three days previously. 
The horse was soon hitched up, as 
the roads were too muddy and full 
of deep ruts for the auto, and we 
were at our destination before 9:00 


M. J. Deyell 


sible. Most _ bee- 
keepers are lovers 
of nature as well 
as of bees. 

It has occurred to me that due to 
shortage on rubber and gas that 
some of the out-apiaries may have to 
be pulled in nearer to the home base 
and this will result in less travel and 
more time for colony manipulation 
and a closer study of bee behavior. 

Apiary Management During May 

I have a feeling, at times, that for 
some readers of Gleanings, especial- 
ly those in other latitudes and coun- 
tries of the world, I fall short of hit- 
ting the mark in supplying needed 
beekeeping information. 

Most of us are quite local in sur 
outlook on beekeeping and perhaps 
rightly so. We may forget that bee- 
keepers ‘‘down under’’, as for ex- 
ample, in New Zealand, now have 
their bees ready for winter, and 
what I have to say about spring man- 
agement wouldn’t be seasonable for 
beekeepers in that country or for 
beekeepers in the southern states. 
Beekeepers over the world must re- 
member that the principles of bee- 
keeping are the same everywhere 
but the application of those prin- 
ciples vary as to the season and the 
locality. 

To get back to spring management 
of colonies in this latitude, the main 
thing to keep in mind is that all col- 
onies should attain the maximum 
population at the beginning of the 
main honey flow, in order to secure 
the largest possible crop of honey. 

Those having only a few hives of 
bees should not find this a difficult 
problem. Those having a large num- 
ber of colonies may find it more dif- 
ficult. In either case, everything pos- 
sible must be done to permit colonies 
to develop normally to reach the 
proper strength at the proper time. 
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Colonies should be populous, they 
should have an abundance of food, 
adequate comb space, and some pro- 
tection against cold spells in spring. 

Beekeepers over the country must 
have a knowledge of minor and ma- 
jor honey flows. Beginners should 
if possible, acquire this information 
from experienced beekeepers in their 
respective localities. 

What To Do With Weak Colonies 

It seems from a review of beekeep- 
ing literature that weak or under- 
strength colonies have been rather 
common for many years. I will have 
to admit that in some instances, I 
have not been able to determine the 
cause for weak colonies. I suspect, 
however, that they are the result 
of some abnormalities that existed 
during the later part of the previous 
season. For example, a queen may 
fail to lay the normal amount of eggs 
during the fall months, and conse- 
quently, that colony goes into winter 
with a low percentage of young, vig- 
orous bees. The old bees, not being 
able to stand the rigors of a cold 
winter, die before spring arrives 
leaving the queen with 2 compara- 
tively small force of bees in the 
spring. 

Obviously, this weak colony needs 
a queenless package of bees and 
eventually it may need a new queen. 
However, when packages are scarce 
and most shippers are booked to ca- 
pacity, as they are this spring, what 
can be done for weakened colonies? 
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Well, when strong colonies are ad- 
vanced far enough in brood-rearing 
to have a quantity of young, emer- 
ging bees, one or two combs covered 
with young and emerging bees may 
be taken from the strong colony and 
shaken in front of the hive contain- 
ing the weak colony. One should be 
sure that the queen from the strong 
colony is not on these combs. The 
young bees will enter the hive and 
the ld bees will return to the strong 
colony. 


Carrying Bees from One Apiary 

to the Other 

A few years ago, I had three weak 
colonies in one yard. I got three 
empty bee shipping cages, and from 
very populous colonies in a yard 
about three miles away from the 
yard having the weak colonies, I 
shook three pounds of bees into each 
cage. After leaving the bees in the 
cages queenless for four or five 
hours, I united the bees in the pack- 
ages with the weak colonies. To 
make sure that the queens were not 
harmed, I put each queen in an in- 
troducing cage with a little candy 
in the end of the cage. 

Bees shaken in this manner quite 
early in the North are likely to be 
mostly old bees and will not be so 
valuable as packages from the South 
which are made up mainly of young 
bees. However, in an emergency it 
is practicable to carry bees from one 
yard to another to strengthen weak 
colonies. Obviously, it would be un- 





An apiary with driveway left between the rows of hives. 
the bees from prevailing winds. 


Note how the trees protect 
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Top.—This shows drone comb built when a full sheet of foundation is not used. 
Bottom.—A good comb consisting of worker cells when a full sheet of foundation is used. 


wise to draw from strong colonies in 
the same apiary because the old bees 
would return to the hives from 
which they were taken. Not more 
than one pound of bees should be 
shaken from each strong colony. 

When warm weather arrives, it is 
possible to give a weak colony a 
boost by taking a comb of sealed 
brood with bees beginning to emerge, 
from a strong colony and place this 
comb in the middle of the weak 
colony. One should be careful not to 
select a comb with too much brood, 
or some of the brood on the outer 
edges may be lost. One should make 
sure also that the apiary is free from 
AFB. This is one way to scatter 
disease. 

The Value of Good Combs 
Most of us beekeepers fail to ap- 


preciate the value of genuinely good 
combs. By good combs I mean combs 
similar to the one shown in the ac- 
companying picture—the bottom 
comb. This comb is drawn from a 
full sheet of worker foundation. Note 
how straight the rows of cells are. 

Note also what happens when full 
sheets of foundation are not used. 
The bees will usually build drone 
cells, as shown in the comb above. 
Sometimes, however, during a slow 
honey flow, a nucleus or small col- 
ony may be given frames with one 
inch foundation starters and combs 
consisting of worker cells will be 
built. It pays, however, to use full 
sheets of foundation, especially 
combs intended for brood chambers. 
We must make brood chambers at- 
tractive to queens, 
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A Word About Hive Arrangement 
in Apiaries 

In a reasonably large apiary it 
certainly pays to leave a space wide 
enough for a truck to be driven 
through between the rows of hives. 
This facilitates the work of putting 
on supers and removing supers full 
of honey at extracting time. 

Swarming 

I once knew a beekeeper who 
prided himself on having a large 
number of swarms issue from his 
hives. When I told him that I tried 
to prevent swarming, in order to keep 
all the bees in one hive to secure a 
larger crop of honey, he didn’t un- 
derstand what I was talking about. 

While swarming may not be ab- 
solutely prevented, it can be con- 
trolled to a certain extent. Colonies 
wintered in single story hives in the 
North usually become very strong in 
bees during the fruit bloom and dan- 
delion flow. When such colonies 
have brood in eight combs, it is time 
to put on a super of extracting 
combs without a queen excluder to 
provide comb space for brood-rear- 
ing and incoming nectar. This re- 
lieves congestion and, as a rule, pre- 
vents swarming. 

Colonies wintered in double brood 
chambers may also become very pop- 
ulous during the spring honey flow 
and it is necessary, as a rule, to give 
each colony a super of extracting 
combs to provide more comb space. 
This super may be given without the 
use of a queen excluder underneath 
so that the queen may occupy the 
combs of the super for brood-rear- 
ing, if necessary, when the combs be- 
low become crowded. However, this 
makes more work later on when the 
queen is put down into the brood 
chamber, under the queen excluder 
to restrict her to the brood chamber 
during the main flow. 


Signs of Swarming 

Some colonies may be intent on 
swarming regardless of control 
measures. It is well that a colony 
gives advance notice of swarming. 
The bees build queen cells along the 
lower edges of brood combs. These 
cells are easily recognized because 
they are different from other cells 
Instead of being horizontal, as are 
worker and drone cells, they are 


built in a vertical position with the 
opening at the lower end. As stated 
in the previous talk, they resemble 
peanut shells. 

When the cells are first started, 
A little 


they resemble shallow cups. 



























1—Queen cells are flooded with royal jelly. 
Note larvae floating in royal jelly. 

2—Comb showing queen cells. Two cells are 
cut away exposing unhatched queens. 


later on, as the sides of the cells are 
being built, each cell will be seen to 
contain an egg. A swarm will issue 
after the eggs have hatched and the 
larvae have developed, usually at the 
time the first cell is capped which is 
about eight days after the egg is de- 
posited in the cell. 

Sometimes during spring months, 
swarm cells may be started and then 
destroyed by the bees when the 
weather turns cool and thus nature 
takes care of the swarming situation. 


If a Swarm Comes Out— 
What Then? 


The old method of handling a 
swarm was to put it into a hive ona 
new stand. A much better method is 
to set the old, or parent hive, on the 
new stand a few feet away, as soon 
as the swarm issues giving the hive 
a quarter turn, thus facing its en- 
trance away from its former position. 
Another hive _ containing either 
frames with full sheets of founda- 
tion, wired, or, drawn combs, is plac- 
ed on the old stand to receive the 
swarm. Frequently, the swarm will 
cluster on the limb of a tree. Some- 
times the swarm clusters on the top 
of a tall tree which causes the owner 
to do some tree climbing. The limb, 
if it is not too large, may be cut off 
and the bees shaken directly in front 
of the hive on the parent stand. If 
it is impossible to saw the limb off, 
the swarm may be shaken into a 
large two bushel basket with a wire 
wound around one of the handles so 


(Continued on page 306) 
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Spinster 


Jane Says 





When I should have been getting 
an article off to Gleanings, we were 
snowed in. Storm after storm came, 
and with every storm, March’s pro- 
verbial wind. For about two weeks 
we were isolated in a world-of snow, 
with no mail, no news except that 
over the radio, and all our rural 
telephones out of commission. When 
supplies, and let me whisper it (to- 
bacco) were becoming scanty, one of 
the boys skiied over the snow-banks, 
across the river, and in to town, but 
it was some time later that the men 
folk co-operated and got the road to 
town open again. Twice, to the ac- 
companiment of thunder and light- 
ning, we had sleet storms, and the 
thick crust thus formed made break- 
ing roads a hazardous thing, until 
old Sol, relenting, softened the crust 
and made it possible. 

Said a prominent Sudbury mer- 
chant to Boy,—‘‘And you a beekeep- 
er in this country!’ And Boy, just re- 
covering from a severe attack of flu, 
his views at the time slightly indigo- 
hued, had doubts too, as to the wis- 
dom of banking all his hopes on the 
venture. If his high hopes survive 
this exceptionally disastrous winter, 
—we know he will never see one any 
worse. That is just how bad it has 
been. 

After those big snow-storms, came 
a small flood. Water backed into the 
cellar, rising higher and higher. An 
S. O. S. was sent and our beekeeper 
came home, being forced to walk 
some of the distance from town, but 
there wasn’t much he could do, and 
what he did was running a great 
risk of losing his colonies. He scoop- 
ed away the snow down to good ter- 
ra firma, and there set the 12 hives 
he carried from the flooded cellar. 
He had found one colony dead, 
though the hive contained plenty of 
honey. It had been a weak colony 
when he put it in last fall, and he 
says it has taught him a good lesson. 
Never again will he try to winter 
such a colony as a unit. Had it been 
united with a stronger colony, it 
might have stood a chance, but not 
alone. 

I think I told you of our hazardous 
experiment with five colonies earlier 
in the spring. At any rate it can bear 
repeating. We found five hives bad- 
ly afflicted with dysentery. Said Boy, 


philosophically, ‘‘They will die, that 
is certain, so they might better die 
outside’. And he carried them out, 
putting them in well-sheltered loca- 
tions. Those snow storms did the 
blanketing act, burying them deeply, 
and when the snow had gone down 
somewhat, and there was bare ground 
around, they were able to have a 
saving flight. Instead of losing all 
five, three still survive. Every warm 
day—though such are mighty few— 
bees zoom over my head when I am 
outside, very much alive, but I hope 
they do not venture too far afield. 

We have orders to keep our bee- 
keeper posted regarding his bees, and 
the minute the ground is bare and the 
weather moderated, he will take 
time off to get the rest of his bees 
outside. It is those he is worried 
about. 

Orders are coming in with nearly 
every mail for this year’s honey. 
Neighbors, too, are asking for honey 
in advance—especially those who 
were too late in asking last season. 
We already have quite a list of or- 
ders for the first honey taken off. 

About a month ago, Boy went into 
a store in one of our busy towns, and 
the manager, with a smile, greeted 
him, “T’ll take fifty pounds of honey, 
please.”” He hadn’t got as much as 
he had wanted last year. The fact is, 
we could cut out all middle men, and 
sell to only consumers, finding a 
market for all the honey we can pro- 
duce. But, there may come a day, 
when the war is over, sugar plenti- 
ful again, and honey not so much of 
a necessity, that we may want these 
merchants’ orders, so we must not 
entirely disregard them, though we 
like most to sell to the consumer 
direct. 

Crows all about are voicing their 
displeasure, and one lone robin has 
been seen, here-about. This here, 
while a letter from Michigan tells of 
preparing to put in a garden! And 
are we disheartened? NO! We, too, 
expect a fine garden. What we lack 
in starting early, we make up for in 
the length of our days, and the ra- 
pidity of growth when once we start. 
In spite of this hard winter we are 
optimistic. If we fail once, we can 
hope for better results, perhaps bet- 
ter weather, for next time.—Spinster 
Jane. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





Do you remember the first pen- 
nies you had that were your very 
own? Do you remember how you 
went to the store and looked in the 
glass case on the counter to see the 
kind of candy that came in the big- 
gest pieces and how you studied to 
see how to get the most for your 
money? 

We are dong just that same thing 
today except that we have both pen- 
nies and points to try to get the most 
for. 

Very scarce items carry a high 
value in ration points while less 
searce items carry a low value in ra- 
tion points. 

One man tells us that he will never 
forget the first nickel he earned. He 
mowed a lawn so large that it took 
him an entire afternoon. He went to 
the grocery store to spend the nickel 
and his eyes lighted on a beautiful 
comb of honey for five cents. He ate 
every bit of it. 

Many of the war time measures— 
walking—natural foods—gardening 
—a hive or two of bees—no over- 
heated rooms—recreation in the 
home—are really good for our 
health. 

eee 


The full page advertisement of 
General Mills on the back page of 
the SATURDAY EVENING POST 
of April 10 includes Honey Butter in 
the Sunday Breakfast Menu. 

eee 

The National Biscuit Company in 
april 17th issue of SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST advertises a delicious 
“Golden Fizz’ in a half-page color- 
ful advertisement. “Golden Fizz” 
calls for orange juice, ginger ale, and 


honey. 
eee 


Now is the time to stress the uses 
of Honey Butter. Have you tried this 
recipe for a nutritious butter extend- 
er? 

% cup butter, %; cup honey, % 
cup heavy cream, whipped. Cream 
butter until very soft. Add honey 
gradually, beating well while add- 
ing. Fold in whipped cream and 
store in refrigerator. Allow to come 
to room temperature, and cream 
again before using. 


eee 
The American Meat Institute in its 
“Share the Meat Special’ suggests 
Braised Pork Shanks prepared ten- 
derly and served with sweet pota- 
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toes topped with Honey Butter. The 
recipe for Pork Shanks follows: 

4 pork shanks, water, seasonings, 
flour. Cover shanks with boiling wa- 
ter. Simmer for about 1% hours. 
Drain and remove skin from shanks. 
Dredge shanks in seasoned flour and 
brown in hot kettle. Add 2 cups of 
water, cover and simmer for 2 hours 
or until tender. Add water as need- 
ed. Serves four. 

eco 

CRISCO has a full-page advertise- 
ment in the Journal of Home Econom- 
ics. The chief part of it plays up a 


honey nut cake. 
eee 


The April issue of AMERICAN 
COOKERY has the recipe for ‘April 
Delight’ that appeared in the April 
issue of bee journals with the good 
suggestion that it be molded in pa- 
per cups. 

eee 

The Institute has been given time 
for broadcasts on Honey on WHA- 
WLBL on May 19 and June 8. 
The broadcast on June 8 will be on 
Honey in Early Canning. 

eee 

During these days when we must 
watch our points for meat it is well 
to remember that ground meat and 
variety meats, such as liver, kidney, 
hearts, sweetbreads, and_. brains 
sheuld be used within 24 hours of 
purchase. All meat is perishable. 

eee 

Newspaper publicity has carried a 
picture of golden brown pork chops, 
honey-fried apple slices and piping 
hot muffins with honey. The caption 
under the picture reads, “Fit for an 
Easter breakfast are golden brown 
pork chops, honey-fried apple slices 
and piping hot muffins with honey. 
Four end-cut pork chops, sliced % 
inch thick, require only 7 meat ra- 
tion points, or less than 2 points per 
person”. This is a good suggestion 
for any Sunday when we can pre- 
pare and eat our breakfast at our 


leasure. 
eee 


It may be well for those who are 
going to need recipe books or leaf- 
lets to place their orders soon. The 
Institute had 25,000 copies of ‘‘Hon- 
ey Recipes—for Sweets, for Energy, 
for Conservation” imprinted on the 
back cover for two firms that handle 
honey. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 


References required from new advertisers not known to us. 


word each insertion. 


Rate: 8 cents per counted 


Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 


such as ‘“‘a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 
10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 
kinds, any quanity. H. & S. Honey & Wax 
Co., Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., New York. 





Bee Supplies and Glassware at whole- 
sale prices. Large stocks. Prompt ship- 
ments. Will accept Honey and Wax as 
payment. ALEXANDER COMPANY, 819 
Reynolds Rd., Rt. No. 3. Toledo, Ohio. 





WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices 
on carload lots of California and_ Western 
honey. We stock all varieties. Hamilton 
& Co., 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


OUR 68th crop of Michigan clover honey 
should be ready for the market next July. 
Oldest producers in Michigan. Write us 
your needs. E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS, 
Northstar, Michigan. 


TEMPORARILY sold out of all kinds of 
honey. Shall have new crop in all-sized 
containers early in July. Thank you for 
your order. Shall endeavor to merit your 
continued patronage. Edward T. Cary, 410 
Tallman St., Syracuse, New York. 














FOR SALE—Eight-frame equipment in- 
cluding 100 metal covers and inner covers, 
100 bottom boards; 200 4 x 5 comb honey 
supers; 100 queen excluders; 300 empty 
hive bodies; 500 plain 4x5 sections; 50 Ibs. 
thin super foundation (Dadant’s) for 4 x 5 
sections. Make me an offer. Harry H. Har- 
wood, Lohman, Montana. 


GET YOUR DRAWINGS and construc- 
tion detail NOW for proven trade BRAD- 
SHAW DEMOUNTABLE UNCAPPING 
PRESS. No more headaches, simple to build 
yourself. Won’t rust out, last lifetime. Pro- 
ducers report it greatest improvement 
fifty years. No heat required, will not dark- 
en honey. Adaptable any size outfit. Send 
$2.00 today for PLANS to Bradshaw & 
Sons, Wendell, Idaho. 











HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





FOR SALE 


QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00 post- 
paid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, as- 
sachusetts. 


FOR SALE—210 comb honey supers, 
complete, $1.00 each; 420 with equipment, 
50 cents each. N. B. Querin, Bellevue, O. 


Improved Beekeeper’s Hoist saves labor; 
lasts indefinitely, $20.00. Good Dairy Goat 
$25.00, FOB Corning, Iowa. The Bee Turner. 


FOR SALE—190 10-frame and 225 8- 
frame wood and wire queen excluders. 
Reasonable. Box A. A. Gleanings, Medina, 
Ohio. 


Your wax worked sinto medium brood 

















foundation for 16c und; 100 pounds, 
$12.00; thin § super, 2c, Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Ia. 





SALE—EXCHANGE—New hives, supers, 
foundation, musical instruments, taxider- 
my, deer heads, birds. Ralph Hibbard, Cal- 
cium, N. Y. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb 
and cappings rendered. Robinson’s Wax 
Works, Mayville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Used 8-frame equipment; 
supers, metal covers, bottoms and some 
excluders. Supers 50c each. Write Picker- 
ing Bros, Savage, Montana. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory store prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb founda- 
tion. Large catalog describes everything. 
You pay only wholesale factory prices, as 
we have no agents. Walter Kelly Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 














BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can- 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial 
responsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
2xcept where the buyer has thoroughly 
sstablished his credit with the seller. 


WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fair-Field Honey Company, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 








HONEY WANTED—State kind, quality, 
amount. Ellsworth Meineke, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. 





WANTED—Honey and beeswax. Mail 
samples, state quantity and price. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelly Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


WANTED white or light amber extracted 
honey from 1000 lbs. to a carload. Cash 
waiting. Send sample and best price to 
Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., 
River Rouge, Mich. 


WANTED—White clover and light amber 
honey. Any amount. Cash at time of de- 
livery. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 
Kossuth St., Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—We pay cash top price for 
clover honey in 60-lb. tins. Any ae. 
Send samples and best prices. Cloverdale 
. M. Babcock. Fredonia, N. Y. 

















Apiaries. 








BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


CAUCASIANS. Untested queens, 90 cts. 
each. 2-lb. pkg., $2.95; 3-lb. pkg., $3.80. 
Express collect. Safe arrival. Lewis & Til- 
lery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 
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FOR SALE—Italian ueens. 
Bros., Greenville, Ala., Re 2. petite 


50 hives Italians 10-F. $10.00 each. Free 
inom disease. D. L. Woodward, Clarksville, 








BRIGHT ITALIAN AMERICAN QUEENS, 
75c each, any number. D. W. HOWELL 
Shellman, Georgia. 

HOLLOPETER’S Italian queens, untested, 
80c; tested, $1.50. WHITE PINE BEE 
FARMS, ROCKTON, PENNA. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








CAUCASIAN QUEENS in June, 75 cts. 
yore bees now, 2 lbs., $2.80, and 3 lbs., 
$3.65. Deduct price of queen for queenless 
packages. Miller Bros., Rt. 1, Three Rivers, 
Texas. 

PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS. Hus- 
tling Italian stock. Prompt and reliable 
service. Reasonably priced. Write for circu- 
lar. Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, 
Ala., U. S. A. 

THE NORMA ROY APIARIES Italian 
bees, 2-pound with queen, $2.75; 3-pound 
with queen, $3.25. ive delivery and a 
health certificate with shipment. Norma 
E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, La. 


GOLDEN SELECT untested queens, ex- 
tra fine quality, produce very gentle bees, 
a health certificate with every order. 1 to 
25, 90c; 25 to 50. 85c; 50 up. 75c. Carolina 
Bee Farm, W. O. Curtis, Graham, N. C 


FOR SALE—Certified Italian bees af- 
ter May 15. Bees, 50c per pound in 500- 
pound orders, small orders bees, 60c. 
Queen with package, 65c. You supply com- 
plete shipping cage. A. V. Dowling, Val- 
dosta, Ga. 

105 Colonies Italians, all but 32 in 10- 
frame hives, free of A. F. B.; also 2 ex- 
tractors; 50 new hives complete. $10.00 
each, on May 10th swarms for a little less. 
C. A. McCarty, 642 Glenn Ave., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

EARLY PACKAGE BEES-—Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 1. 2-lb. packages and 
queen, $2.90 postpaid; 3-lb. package and 
queen, $3.75. ostpaid. Choice Italian 
queens, $ .85. afe arrival Guaranteed. 
Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


Attention Northern Beekeepers, package 
bees are scarce. About June tenth we can 
sell you truck loads of good strong ten 
frame colonies ready for your honey flow. 
Guaranteed free from disease. The Hall- 
man Farms, Blackshear, Georgia. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced man in queen. 
package, and one production. Year 
around work. Give full particulars when 
replying. Al Winn, Rt. 1, Petaluma, Calif. 


WANTED—Experienced bee-man, mar- 
ried or — ~ also helper with some ex- 
perience. rite full particulars including 
age, experience, wages. Barrett Apiaries, 
Howell, Michigan. 

WANTED—Man with some bee-yard ex- 
perience for about 6 weeks, at $20.00 per 
week, including room and board. By about 
June 20th can use an experienced bee-man 
at $100.00 per month, including room_and 
board. Located near Milwaukee. John 
Kneser, Route 1, Hales Corners, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED—Truckloads of standard hives 
and equipment with or without bees. L. 
Roose, Sac City, Iowa. 


WANTED—Good used 4-frame Lifetime 
extractor. E. R. Gooch, Farmersville, Tex. 





















































HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and Jess - all grades - send 
samples, state quantity and 
delivered price. 

Honey Sales Co., Minneapolis. Minn. 
1808 No. Washington Ave 


ak Send for container price list 








WANTED--Extracted Honey All Varieties 
Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 

Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn 











WANTED—White and amber extracted honey 
Fancy comb, also No. | comb honey. Comb 
honey in shallow extracting frames. Beeswax. 
Prompt remit 


We render old comb into wax. 


tance. Write us. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO ° 


CINCINNA?!, 3. | 











PACKAGE BEES 
and QUEENS 


Gentle three-band Italians that have 
stood the test for 20 years, and made 
me a host of friends. They will do as 
much for you. 

In addition to above strain I will be able 
to furnish a limited number of pack- 
ages headed with daughters of queens 
breed for resistance to A.F.B. 

As I have never had any disease in my 
bees I cannot attest to their resistance 
to A.F.B. But am breeding from daugh- 
ters of queens bred for resistance. They 
are a bit harder to handle than Italians 
but from a honey making standpoint, I 
don’t think they oan be excelled. 


— Prices either strain — 


No orders solicited before May 20th 
After May 20th, priced as follows: 


Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-Ib. 5-lb. 
$ .75 $2.80 $3.65 $4.45 $5.20 


1- 24 
25-.99 70 2.65 3.45 4.20 4.90 
100-499 65 2.50 3.25 3.95 4.60 
500-up 60 2.35 3.05 3.70 4.30 
A. E. SHAW Shannon, Miss. 
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NORMAN'S 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Quality 
Service 
Experience 


We have the Bees and Experience to 
furnish you with the Highest Quality 
Bright 3-Band Italians at are real 
Honey-gatherers. We guarantee Prompt 
Service, Purely Mated Queens, Full 
Weight Packages, Safe Arrival and Sat- 
isfaction. : 
State Health Sones Puageee. 
ckages F. O. B. Express Collect. 
_ . T to 24 25 to 100 


Unt. Queens, 85 $ .80 
Tested Queens, 1.70 1.60 
2 lb. Pkg. with Queen, 2.95 2.80 
3 lb. Pkg. with Queen, 3.80 3.60 





JOHN A. NORMAN, Rt. 2, Ramer, Ala. 
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WANTED—A 20-frame Simplicity ex- 
tractor, complete with electric motor drive. 
Have motor. C. O. Bergstrand, Balsam 
Lake, Wis. 


MAKE US an offer on 800 used 2 or 3 
— ss package bee cages. Will trade 
or bees. L. S. GRIGGS & SON, 711 Avon 
St., Flint, Mich. 


MAGAZINES 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly, 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
Seren. Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P., In- 

ia. 

READ the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer. P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, offi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers, As- 
sociation, one year, $1.00; in combination 
with one year’s ee to Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, $1.60. allingford Build- 
ing, Winnipeg, Canada. 


























ITALIAN QUEENS 


Northern Bred. Booking orders for June 
Delivery. Safe arrival. 46 years’ experi- 
ence. $1.00; 3 for $2.75. Sel. $1.25. 


I. F. MILLER 
183 Valley 
Brookville, Pa. 








CARNIOLANS CAUCASIANS 


We are booked about all the 
2-lb. and 3-lb. packages we can 
et out this spring. Will have un- 
ested queens of both races lat- 
ter part of May. Price, 90c each. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, New Jersey 








THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE, pub- 
lished monthly, brings you the News from 
the field of beekeeping. Subscription: $1. a 
year. Single copy of current issue, 10c. 
THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE, 3110 Pi- 
per Road, Lansing, Michigan. 


MANY BEEKEEPERS have proven rais- 
ing fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, 
ee Send dime for sample 
copy. Canada’s oldest fur farming maga- 
zine telling how. Fur Trade Journal of 
Canada, Box 31, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading Journal 
in Great Britian and the only international 
bee review in existance. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding a subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth. The Way’s 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranching 
methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER 
reaches more sheepmen with more informa- 
tion on range sheep than any other maga- 
zine published. Subscription-$1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 
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Three-Banded Italian Bees and Queens 
If you are in the market for package bees 
in 1943, and want the best for your money, 
tnen be wise and buy my three-banded 
Italian Bees. Write for prices. 


J. P. CORONA 


Box 124 Kenner, La. 





SELECT — QUEENS — SELECT 


Three-banded Italian queens that produce 
extra good workers. uy where you get 
good queens, so try our strain. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your money back, 
Health certificate with every order. 

1 t 


> =r 90c each 
ee We Ga ccacs 85c each 
 _ err 80c each 


Alamance Bee Co., Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr. 
Graham, N. C. 











Bright 3-Banded Italian 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Send to us for bees that are gentle, easy 
to handle and are good honey gatherers. 
We have been breeding the Bright 3- 
banded Italians for 22 years. State 
health certificate with each shipment. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


All packages F. O. B. express 
2-lb. Pkg. with young queen, $2.90 
3-lb. Pkg. with young queen, 3.85 
4-lb. Pkg. with young queen, 4.60 
Queens, 85c each. 


NORMAN BEE COMPANY 
Ramer, Ala. 


May, 1 

















BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 
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PACKAGE BEES! -: QUEENS! 


ITALIAN OR CAUCASIAN 








Prices Through May 20th 


Lots of: Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 lb. 5 Ib. 
lto 24 $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 $5.35 
25to 99 .85 2.80 3.60 4.35 5.05 
100 to 499 .80 2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 
Prices After May 20th 

lto 24 $ .75 $2.80 $3.65 $4.45 $5.20 
25to 99 .70 2.65 3.45 4.20 4.90 
100 to 499 -65 2.50 3.25 3.95 4.60 


Payable in U. S. Funds 
For Queenless package deduct price of Queen 








A FRANK STATEMENT OF CONDITIONS 
THIS YEAR 


The demand for package bees is enormous. We are 
booked to capacity until after May 20th. Conditions 
might be very favorable and thus enable us to handle a 
few more orders before that time. On the other hand, 
they might be extremely unfavorable, so we cannot now 
book additional business before that date. 

We want you to know that we will do everything pos- 
sible to handle all the business that we possibly can and 
still not sacrifice quality or service. We expect to devote 
all of our energy to producing package bees and queens. 
Even if we are unable to supply your demands and are 
forced to return your order, we appreciate it just the 
same and hope it will not inconvenience you unduly. 








The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS! 


PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 


To May 2\st 
3-lb. pkg. 
Lots Queens and queens 
1 to 24 $ .90 $3.80 
25 to 99 85 3.60 
100 up .80 3.40 


Baker and Running Apiaries 


Sumterville, Ala. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


PACKAGE BEES 


2-lb. bees with queen, .............. $2.95 
3-lb. bees with queen, .............. 3.80 
ERE eT ee ee .90 
Better book early for your summer queens. 


W. E. PLANT 
Route 2, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 








Quality Bred Three-Banded Italian 


BEES AND QUEENS 
Customers, with my lifetime ex- 
perience in rearing queens and 
shipping package bees, you can’t 
find any one who will serve you 


better than I can. 
Prices on Package Bees and Queens. 


Lots of Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
Pkgs Pkegs 

lto 24 $ .85 $2.85 $3.75 
25to 49 -80 2.60 3.60 
50 to 500 -75 2.50 3.50 


Farris Homan 
Shannon, Miss. 











Sullivan’s Queens and 
Package Bees 


Italian Stock 


2-lb. pkg. $2.95 
3-lb. pkg. 3.80 
Queens .90 
After May 20 
2-lb. pkg. $2.80 
3-lb. pkg. 3.65 
Queens -15 


We expect to have queens until fall. 
SULLIVAN’S APIARIES 








Gilbertown, Ala. 
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TALKS TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 299) 


that after the bees are shaken into 
the basket, the handle may be wired 
to the limb of the tree temporarily, 
until the swarm, including the bees 
in the air, have clustered on the in- 
side of the basket. The basket hangs 
from the limb in such a position that 
the bees may cluster on the inside, 
just below the handle. After the 
swarm has clustered it may be car- 
ried to the hive and dumped in front. 

A comb of brood taken from an- 
other hive and put into the hive in- 
tended for the swarm will attract 
the bees and cause them to get es- 
tablished readily in their new home. 

After two days, the parent hive, 
which was moved to the new loca- 
tion, can be given a quarter turn to 
face the same direction as the hive 
containing the swarm. Then, after 
seven days, this parent hive may be 
moved to another location at least 
fifteen feet away. The moving should 
be done in the middle of the day 
when a large percentage of the old 
bees are in the fields. When these 
field bees return and do not find 
their hive, they will easily find their 
way into the hive on the old stand 
containing the swarm and will help 
to increase the population of this 
new hive and in turn, a larger crop 
of surplus honey may be expected. 

In a short time, the old hive that 
has been moved to the new location, 
should have a young laying queen. 
If swarming occurs early in the sea- 
son and the honey flow is long drawn 
out, this parent hive may store some 
surplus, but, as a rule, no surplus 
may be expected from the old parent 
hive the same season. 


Watch Supply of Stores 

In a number of regions there is 
practically a dearth of nectar be- 
tween the dandelion, fruit bloom 
honey flow, and the clover flow. Oc- 
casionally, during this dearth, when 
it is accompanied by cool weather, 
some colonies may die of starvation. 
It is well to make sure that each hive 
has an ample amount of honey to in- 
sure adequate food until the main 
honey flow is on. In this locality, the 
main honey flow from clover starts 
about June 10. Farther north, as for 
example, Michigan, Ontario, and 
northern New York, the honey flow 
may begin about the third week in 
June. In sweet clover areas, the main 
flow continues through June, July, 
and early August, 
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Attention! 


We Have Completely Booked Our 
Supply of Package Bees and 
Queens for Delivery in April 
and May. 


We thank those of you who have 
pleced your orders early. To those 
whose orders we could not accept, 
we are extremely sorry. We had 
rather return your order than 
promise that which we cannot do. 
No change in price for June. 


Rossman & Long 


MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 
P. O. Box 133 
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Package Bees and Queéns 


BRIGHT 3-BANDED 
ITALIANS 


Superior quality -full weight- 
prompt service - young bees - state 
health certificate furnished-safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Prices after May 20th 1to 24 25to 100 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.80 ea. $2.65 ea. 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, 3.65ea. 3.45 ea. 
Untested queen, -75 ea. .70 ea, 

Packages F. O. B. express, if by par- 
cel post, add 10c per package, plus post- 
age. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries 
Ramer, Ala. 




















MUTH'S WAX RENDERING DEPARTMENT 
IS ALWAYS BUSY 


Our steam wax presses do perfect work ren- 
dering all the wax from the comb aad cap- 
pings ... Thousands of beekeepers from all 
over the nation send their combs to MUTH for 
rendering... 


THe FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 








MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


Offer leather colored Italian queens 
bred from my own stock which I have 
bred for 15 years 


90c Year round. 


JOE B. TATE & SON 


Smuti’s Bees and Queens 


May we be of service to you again 
this year? Do not let any hives 
go idle, as honey and wax are 
very important. We assure you 
good queens, full weight, young 
bees, and satisfactory service. 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 


Calhoun, Alabama 




















1029 No. 4th St. Nashville, Tenn. 


™ 








CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


For quick spring build-up; do not propo- 
lize the frames and sections but use wax 
instead. Carniolans are least inclined to 
rob of any bee. 70c each, all season, any 
number. 


Cc. B. EPPLING 
R-2. Covington, Va. 
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Package Beés and Queens 


Caucasians Only 


Booked up with orders until last 
half of May. Sorry we cannot ac- 
cept all business coming our way. 
Thanks again for your confidence. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 
BOLLING, ALA. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 
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Early 
Shipments! 


We Still Have Room For 
a few hundred packages for 
shipment to territory where 
packages are wanted. 

For prices, see Feb. issue 
of this publication, and 


Write or Wire today. 


The Puett Company 


Hahira, Ga. 











SUGAR ALLOTMENT FOR BEES 
(Continued from page 293) 
pound sugar allotment for 1942 
which conditions demand immediate 
and continuous feeding in order to 
save and build up remaining colonies 
so they will be ready to serve in a 
maximum capacity as pollinators and 
as producers of honey and wax. 
Therefore, be it resolved that the 
1943 Conference of the North Cen- 
tral States Entomologists, respectful- 
ly request that the War Production 
Board or the Food Production and 
Distribution Administration, or such 
other administration as may be con- 
cerned, instruct state and local Ra- 
tioning Boards to issue allotments of 
sugar to beekeepers for feeding in 
necessary cases in addition to the 15 
pounds now available (10 pounds for 
1943 and 5 pounds borrowed from 
the 1944 allotment), the decision in 
individual cases where doubt may 
exist as to needs to be approved by 
the State Apiary Inspector or one of 
his deputies or other official con- 
nected with the beekeeping industry. 
—Carl E. Killon, Sec-Treas. North 
Central States Apiarists. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Mention Gleanings 











YOUR PRESENT EQUIPMENT MUST DO! 


MORE THAN AT ANY OTHER TIME 


Use it carefully and wisely. Follow the best advice from recognized 
authorities. The demand for supplies far exceeds the ability to man- 
ufacture. We are doing our best to serve our thousands of customers. 
Root Bee Supplies are designed and built to give the maximum 


service. 


BUY ROOTS WHENEVER AND WHEREVER YOU CAN! 








A. I. Root Co. of Chicago. 
224 W. HURON ST. 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis. 
121 N. ALABAMA ST. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse. 
MIDLAND AVE. AND TALLMAN ST. 


The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. 


SEE ADVERTISEMET INSIDE BACK COVER 
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WANTED! 


MILLIONS OF POUNDS OF HONEY 
BY H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


By selling your crop to Heinz, you can help build up the future 
of the honey industry and prevent a price collapse after the war! 


H. J. Heinz Company, manufac- 
turers of the famous 57 Varieties, 
is now in the honey business. 

For the first time, honey will get 
the benefit of large scale national 
advertising —and a coast-to-coast 
promotional campaign by 1,500 
Heinz salesmen. 

The brand name used will be Lake 
Shore Honey, distributed by Heinz. 
We estimate that we will require 
many millions of pounds a year to 
meet the demand we expect to 
create. 


Puts the Entire Industry on 
a Sounder Basis 


You know that when sugar is 
scarce, honey prices go up. When 
sugar becomes —" again, 
honey prices go down. 

One important reason is that until 
now there has been no major 
stabilizing influence. No single 
packer has had the means and fa- 
cilities for creating and maintain- 
ing a steady demand for honey, re- 
gardless of sugar supplies. Nor has 
there been a packer with the man- 
power necessary to doa real selling 
job on honey. As a result, in nor- 
mal times, honey is one of Ameri- 
ca’s “forgotten foods.” 

Heinz plans to change this picture. 
Heinz advertising will educate the 


-——— CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!-——- 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. GB-5 


H. J. HEINZ 
COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


6?) 


I expect to produce___ 
1943. It will be ready about 
Name_ 
City__ BS rate Ee 


State___ ; j 
Sending in this coupon does not obligate me in any way. 


public that honey is NOT JUST 
A SUGAR SUBSTITUTE — that 
it is a health food with all the ad- 
vantages of sugar or other sweets. 
Mothers will be told that recent 
research has proved that honey 
is ideal for infant feeding. In its 
first nine months of life, the 
average child consumes 30 pounds 
of honey on a modern honey diet. 


You Can Help Stabilize Honey Prices 


If you agree that Heinz advertising 
and merchandising will be a good 
thing for honey—if you feel that a 
packer with an established quality 
reputation can be a stabilizing fac- 
tor for the whole industry and 
help prevent a serious price col- 
lapse after the war—then you will 
undoubtedly see the wisdom of co- 
operating with Heinz. 

You can help us build a business 
which will be good for your busi- 
ness by selling your coming crop 
to us. 

Use the coupon below to tell us 
when your crop will be ready and 
how much you expect to produce. 
It is understood that sending in 
this coupon does not obligate you 
or commit you in any way. 

But remember—we can help you— 
you can help us. Let’s get togeth- 
er. Send in the coupon today. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


___lbs. of honey in 
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KNIGHT’S > 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Leather - colored Italians 
Prices after May 20th. Booked full until then: 


Queens 2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 5-lb. 

(including queens) 
lto 24 $ .75 $2.80 $3.65 $4.45 $5.20 
25 to 99 .70 2.65 3.45 4.20 4.90 
100 to 499 .65 2.50 3.25 3.95 4.60 


_ Deduct price of queen for queenless packages. 
If weather conditions are favorable we may be able to send a few days earlier. 


JASPER KNIGHT, Hayneville, Ala. 
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Better-Bred Queens! 


‘Three-Banded Italians 


Let us fill your last minute orders. We can make prompt shipments after May 15. 
Prices: 


Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 

lto 24 $ .90 $2.95 $3.80 $4.60 $5.35 
25to 99 85 2.80 3.60 4.35 5.05 
100 to 499 80 2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 


After May 20, 15c per unit cheaper. 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama. 














We want to thank our good friends and customers for the business given us this 
year. We were booked to capacity to May 20th before the shipping season started. 
We can now accept orders for shipment after May 20th only. We want to again 
urge you to let us have your order early to secure the shipment date you desire. 


Threé-Bandéd Italian Queens and Beés! 


Prices after May 20th. 


Quantity Queens 2 lb. pkg. 3 Ib. pkg. 4 lb. pkg. 


With queen With queen With queen 
lto 24 $ .75 $2.80 $3.70 $4.45 
25 to 99 -70 2.65 3.50 4.20 
100 to 499 65 2.50 3.30 3.95 


BEST YOUNG QUEENS - SAFE ARRIVAL - ALL NEW CAGES 


HOLDER APIARIES 


65 St. Francis St. - Box 1101 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 























Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 
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PETTIT'S PAGKAGE BEES with QUEENS 


Things happen so quickly in this business it is 
hard to know what to say in advertising that has 
to be sent in some weeks before it appears. 

At present we are sold out of bees till the middle 
of May, but could book some orders for shipment 
after that. There will be no change in prices so 
send your order, preferably with check attached. 
We will treat you right. 

We should have plenty of queens for all comers 
after May 15th. New price will be announced 
later. 


Morley Pettit, Tifton, Georgia, U.S.A 





————— 
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Italians Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance Caucasians 


PACKAGE BEES 
Prices on Pagkage bees W ee to — 21st. 





Lats of Queens 2-lb 3-Ib eth, 5-10. 

Serer $,90 $2. 95. $3.80. $4.6 $5.35 
I fa iit: wise o aracecertinra 3D 2.80 3.60 4.35 5.0 

5k circadian 80 2.65 3.40 4.10 4.75 


EY haiwcom, oc a eee -75 2.50 3.20 3.85 4.65 
For Tested queens, double the price of untested. 
BOOKING ORDERS NOW 
Over 25 year’s experience shippifig. Paying 4312 cents a pound for Beeswax in ex- 
change for bees and queens. If you have over 50 pounds, write for shipping in- 
structions. TRUCKERS HEADQUARTERS drive in 312 miles south of Weslaco on 
Progresso Highway. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Tex. 





QUEENS | 




















PACKAGES... .ITALIAN...QUEENS 


A limited number of May packages will be available. Our stock is carefully pro- 
duced to meet a high standard. 











Quantity Queens 2-lb. Pkgs. 3-lb. Pkgs. | 

1-24 90c $2.95 $3.80 
” 25-99 = ry ° 3.60 
100-up 3.40 





BESSONET BEE ‘COMPANY, SeeeeDieenaiiin La. 























THIS YEAR 


We will have only queens of our U. S. Government strain. They 
are bred for Resistance, Leather-colored, Pure Italian. We are 
certain this is the most prolific strain we have ever seen. We are 
glad to have them to offer. / 





Queens 2-lb. Bees 3-lb. Bees | 
1 to5 $1. 00 $3.00 $3.90 
6 up 2.80 3.60 








R. L. BERNELL 


| 

| 

R. 4, Box 270, New Orleans, La. 
| 
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YORK'’S 


PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 


Quality Bred Italians 


Booked to full capacity on package bees 
and queens to June Ist. Orders request- 
ing earlier opens will have to be re- 
turned unfilled. We regret this but the 
demand is far greater than ever and we 
can accept orders now for only June 
and later shipping. 


Queens and Package Bees with Queens 


Quantity 1 to 24 25 up 

Queens, $ .90 ea. $ .85 ea. 
2-lb. Pkgs. 2.95 ea. 2.80 ea. 
3-lb. Pkgs. 3.80 ea. 3.60 ea. 


Queens by air mail, add 5 cents per 
queen. Queens clipped, add 25 cents per 
queen. Queenless packages, deduct price 
of queen. Yours for full weights, quali- 
ty bees, young queens, and satisfaction. 


YORK BEE CoO. 
Jesup, Georgia, U.S. A. 


(Fhe Universal Apiaries) 
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U. S. STANDARD GRADES 
OF HONEY 
(Continued from page 287) 
source, that materially affect the 
edibility of the honey. Nectar gath- 
ered from plants such as bittersweet 
often imparts to the honey a very 
disagreeable flavor which materially 

injures its quality. 
TOLERANCE FOR OFFICIALLY 
DRAWN SAMPLES 
When samples are officially drawn, 
not more than 5 per cent by count of 
containers examined from a lot may 
have honey below the requirements 
for the grade and no part of this 
tolerance is allowed for defects caus- 
ing serious damage. 
Issued: January 30, 1943 
Signed: C. W. Kitchen, Depu- 
ty Director 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Food Distribution Administration. 





— HELLO, FOLKS — 

Here we are again. 
Stevenson’s Line-bred Goldens 
To thank you and to tell you we are 
booked to June Ist. 
Queens, 90c. 2-lb. pkg. with queens, 
$2.95; 3-lb., $3.80. 


Stevenson’s Apiaries, Westwego, La. 





St. Romain’s “Honey Girl” Italians 


We did not overbook. 


All booked-in-advance orders will be shipped as promised. 


A large supply of bees and queens will be ready to fill your orders in May and June. 
Prices include a young queen, daughters of line-bred pedigreed breeders. 


1 to 3 pkgs. 
4 to 9 pkgs. 
10 or more pkgs. 
Live delivery. 
shipment. 


Address: 


A. D. St. Romain Apiaries, Moreauville, La. 
c/o J. Lloyd St. Romain 


3-Ibs. 4-lbs. 
$3.90 each $4.70 each 
3.75 each 4.55 each 
3.60 each 4.40 each 


Certificate of Inspection certifying freedom from disease with each 

















as shown on our April ad. 


Telephone 8614 


Package Bees and Queens--(ality Bees and Service 


wr ee te Three-Band Italians. Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance 


We still have a few openings for packages for late May and a more liberal 
supply for June, in both package bees and queens. 


Prices after May 20th as follows; 


Queens 
1-to 24 $ .75 
25to 99 -70 
100 to 499 -65 


Garon Bee Co., Donaldsonville, La. 





Prices through May 20th 










2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 
$2.80 $3.65 $4.45 
2.65 3.45 4.20 
2.50 3.25 3.95 





Telegrams, Western Union 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 291) 


A short course for beekeepers will 
be held at University Farm, St Paul, 
Minnesota, May 13, 14, 15, Room 
301, Administration Bldg., it was an- 
nounced this week by J. O. Chris- 
tianson, Director of Agriculture Short 
Courses. Fee—$3.00 per person. 


Program 
Thursday, May 1 

8:00 Registration—2nd | Bang Administra- 
tion Tt 

10:00 What should I know bees about? J. A. 
Munro, State Entomologist, N. D. 
Agri. College, Fargo, No. Dak. 

11:00 How to start an apiary with package 
bees F. B. Paddock, Extension 
Apiculturist, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

12:00 Luncheon 

1:30 Greetings J. O. Christianson 

1:40 Spring work with bees and equip- 
ment M. H. Haydak 

2:30 Installing package bees. (demonstra- 
tions in the apiary of standard 
practices of handling bees and 
equipment.) Tanquary 

Friday, May 14 

9:00 Building strong colonies. Swarm con- 
trol M. Tanquary 

10:00 The importance of good stock. Re- 
queening M. H. Haydak 

11:00 Summer management and harvesting 


the crop. (marketing) F. B. Pad- 
dock 
12:00 Lunch 
1:30 Fall management and wintering 
J. A. Munro 
2:30 Hazards of beekeeping ‘yo and 
enemies) . B. Paddock 
3:00 Beekeeping a and disease 
control A. G. Ruggles 
3:30 ag be oo of beekeeping 
. Tanquary 


4:15 Demonstrations and discussions in the 

University Apiary 
Saturday, May 15 

9:00 Getting more honey from your ter- 

ritory F. B. Paddock 

9:45 — you should know about honey 

Munro and M. H. Haydak 

10:45 The use of honey in the preparation 

of foods, Room 302, Home Econom- 

ics Building Mrs. Louise Leavitt 


eee 

Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold a Sunday 
afternoon bee-yard meeting in Julius 
Schenk’s apiary, 19101 Nottingham 
Road, Euclid, on MAY 15. Take “St. 
Clare—Nottingham”’ streetcar to the 
end of the line. Don’t forget your 
bee-veil. In the event of rain the 
meeting will be held on the following 


This photo shows a portion of one of our queen yards, containing over 6,000 nuceli. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2-lb pkg. with qns., $3.00; 3-lb. pkg. with qns., $4.00. Extra qns., $1.00. 


OVERBEY APIARIES - Bunkie, Louisiana 





¢ es , 


Ma 4 






Sunday afternoon.—Ed Johnson, 
Sec’y. 
eee 

The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold their regular 
monthly meeting at the Coronet Tea 
Room, 16 Lockwood Avenue, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., on Monday Evening, 
May 3, 1943 at 8: P. M. A most cordi- 
al invitation is extended to all bee- 


keepers.—S. Barnes. 
eee 


Regulations limiting the amount of 
honey that may be used in the man- 
ufacture of food products, and the 
administration of manufacturers’ 
quotas, were today transferred from 
the War Production Board to the 
Food Distribution Administration, the 
Department of Agriculture announc- 
ed. 

This action was taken in Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 47,, effective 
April 6, 1943. 

To put the order into effect, the 
Director of Food Distribution issued 
order No. 47.1, providing that during 
the 3-month period ending June 30, 
1943, and during each subsequent 3- 
month period, no firm nor individ- 
ual may use in manufacturing other 
products more than 600 pounds or 
120 percent of the quantity of honey 
so used by him during the cor- 
responding 3-month period of 1941, 
whichever is greater. 

A purchaser who buys 10,000 or 
more pounds of honey in one month 
for manufacturing purposes must re- 
port such purchases to the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration within 10 
days. 

Production of honey in the United 
States, normally about 200,000,000 
pounds a year, dropped considerably 
below this level in 1942. Purpose of 
the limitation order is to prevent di- 
version of honey from customary con- 
sumption channels in order to pro- 
tect the supply for household and 
restaurant use. The order also is 
aimed at making needed amounts 
constantly available for war pur- 
poses.—Office of War Information 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Buy Lotz Sections 


and 


Solve Your Packaging Problems! 


1943 is a year of problems for the Bee- 
keeper. ugar rationing has created a 
demand for honey. 

Conservation Order M-81 issued by the 
War Production Board has banned the 
manufacture of tin containers less than 
5-gallon size and limited the manufac- 
ture of caps for glass containers. 
Produce comb honey. It furnishes its 
own containers. 

Lotz sections will give your comb honey 
a boost. They will save you valuable 
time because they will not break when 
being folded. Less breakage means 
lower cost. And, too, the smooth, white 
appearance of the surrounding section 
adds sales appeal. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 


May, 1943 


Why not book your orders now for Ho- 
man’s 3-banded Italian Bees and queens. 
2 lb. Pkgs. with queen 
3 te 264 ... aus 25 to 49 ....$2.60 
50 to 499....$2.50 
3 Ib. Pkgs. with ‘queen each. 


1 to 24 ....$3.75 25 to 49 . $3.60 
ithe HE —— 
Quee 
1 te 24 ....§ 85 ™35 to 49 ....$ .80 
50 to 499 ....$ .75 


HOMAN BROS. 
SHANNON, MISS. 




















ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2 Ibs. Bees with young queen, ...... $2.75 
3 ” ” ” ” ” 3.45 
4 ” ” ” ” ” 4.15 

” ” ” ” ” 4.75 


Booster packages, deduct 75c ea. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 20% deposit on 
booking orders. 

THE CLOVER BEE FARM 
Hessmer, La. 








BETTER-BRED ITALIANS 
Due to a heavier demand for 
our superior queens, we are 
devoting our entire business to 
queen-rearing this year. Plan 
now for your spring queens. 
Dont wait. Queens 70c each; 25 
or more, 68c each. 


CENTRAL LOUISIANA APIARIES, Marksville, La. 

















LEST YOU FORGET 
the good rule to go by. Buy your 
Italian Bees and Queens 


fro 
Alabama Apiaries, Mt. Pleasant, on. 


2-lb. packages with queen, .......... $2. 
3-lb. packages with queen, .......... 3.80 
EL <-d'i6.6 oe We oad i ae a 8 ie 90 


No order too small or too large. We are in 
position to make prompt shipments. Our 
aim—once a customer always a customer. 


ARE YOU KEEPING UP 


with the latest developments in your 
field? Here’s a group of magazines that 
specialize in a particular subject! You'll 
be interested in at least one of these 
magazines..and you have the assurance 
that the articles are written by people 
who know. Send in your subscrption 
today! 
Bee Magazines 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1. per year 
Beekeepers’ Item, $1. 
American Bee Journal, $1. 
—— 
The Country Book, quarterly, $1. 
American Farm Yout h, 75c 
Fletcher’s Farming, 50c 
Goats 
American Dairy Goat News, $1. 
Goat World, 4 
Livestock 
The Cattleman, $1. 
American Cattle Producer, $1. 
Florida Cattleman, ‘ 
National Live Stock ‘Producer, 50c 
Texas Live Stock Journal, $1. 
Eastern Breeder, $2. (8 months $1.) 
Hog Breeder (all breeds) $1. 
American Hamp. (hog) Herdsman, $1. 
——. (and em Breeder, $1. 
The Sheepman, $ 
Pigeons 
American 
fancy, $1.50 
Pigeon News, fancy only, $1.50 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultrypaper, $1. 
Pacific Poultryman, 50c 
Florida Poultryman, 50c 
New Hampshire Breeder, quarterly, 


Pigeon Journal, squab- 


3 yrs. $1. 
Bantam Magazine, $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock, (rabbits, cavies exclu- 
sively) $1. 


American Rabbit Journal, $1. 
Other Specialties 

Organic Farming, $2. (6 months $1.) 

Dairy Farmers ‘igest, $1. 

Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 

The Soybean Digest, $1.50 

New Agriculture (sugar beets only) $2. 

American Fur Breeder, (mink, etc.) $1. 

— Commercial Animals & Fowls, 

c 

All magazines are monthlies unless 
otherwise noted; prices are for'one full 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All orders 
are handled promptly and acknowledged. 
Rush your subscriptions today. Remit in 
any way convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. GB LaGrange, Ill. 


Sample copies at single copy prices. 
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@ Here is an opportunity to establish permanent 

SELL TS YOUR connections with one of America’s largest honey 
merchants. Sell us your honey now, all of it, in car- 

load lots. (Smaller amounts accepted from nearby 

HON EY N OW. .. AND points.) We pay top ceiling prices. We also want 
your beeswax. For this we pay $.41)4 for clean, 


SA F E G U A al Y0 U a pure, yellow wax. All prices effective at shipping 
points. Send your samples at once. Cans returned 
in accordance with OPA order No. 275, if desired. 

FUTURE SALES THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 














rhe WRITE FOR 
Sz FREE CATALOG 


Quality Bee Supplies Factory Store Prices 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 


























XUM 


Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 





THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati. Ohio 









One Year’s 


Subscription 
FREE 


Hundreds of new beekeepers have 

started this year. Their success is im- 

portant. “Talks to Beekeepers” in 

Gleanings in Bee Culture will help 
them. 

Mail Us: 


3 One-year Subscriptions 
or 


2 Two-year Subscriptions 
(At the Regular Rates) 


And we will enter your subscrip- 
tion FREE for one year. 
Mail to Circulation Manager 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
Medina, Ohio 
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THANK YOU 


We are now booked with all the 
packages and queens we can ship 
until May 15th. Thanks a million. 


WEAVER APIARIES 
Navasota, Tex. 


May, 1943 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas, 
(Last — of March) 


Weather during the first week of this pe- 
riod was unseasonably cool, with fairly 
heavy snows in portions of the Great 
Plans and Rocky trountain areas and the 
North Central States. During the last week 
of March temperatures moderated. 

The low temperatures of the early ent 
of this period caused some damage to bees 
in the North Central States and Plains 
Area and set back brood-rearing in nearly 
all sections of the country. In some of the 
more northern States condition of colonies 
is not as favorable now as a month ago. 

Cool weather has set back package bee 
and queen-rearing operations in the South- 
ern States. In some areas it will now be 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS for immedi- 
ate shipment, 75 cents. Rapides Apiaries, 
Winnfield, La. 


FOR SALE—300. 10-frame two-story col- 
onies of bees at $10.00 per colony at aX 
Certificate of inspection furnished. W. 
Wiley, 25 Commerce St., West Point, Miss. 


FOR SALE—150 colonies bees in two- 
story hives, individual winter cases (very 
efficient), large quantit shallow supers 
with drawn combs, hive bodies, frames, ex- 
tracting house, extracting equipment. Bees 
guaranteed free from disease. C. J. Appel- 
doorn, Hamler, Ohio. 

















Queens! Queens! Queens! 


We expect to have daughters of 
queens bred for resistance to disease 
when this add is coming out. Get in 
touch with us for your supply at 
$ .80 each, airmail, .85. No C. O. D. 
PLAUCHE BEE FARM 
Hamburg, La. 


CARNIOLAN BEES 


WE ARE BOOKED on bees for MAY. 
Will accept queen orders at $1.00 
each, postpaid. 
EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS 
Plaucheville, La. 











RELIABLE SERVICE 


I ship. 





RELIABLE PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 


PRICE LIST FOR SHIPMENTS AFTER MAY 20th. 


All earlier dates booked to capacity. 
“ne * Collect 


Queens 2-lb. pkg. 3- tin. pkg. 4-lb. pkg. 5-lb. pkg 
1- 24 $ .75 $2.80 $3.65 $4.45 $5.20 
25- 99 .70 2.65 3.45 4.20 4.90 
100 - 499 .65 2.50 3.25 3.95 4.60 
500 - up .60 2.35 3.05 3.70 4.30 


Pure mating, safe arrival, and entire satisfaction guaranteed on everything 


Orders handled promptly. 
W. E. HARRELL, Hayneville, Alabama 
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impossible to ship all early orders on 
schedule. Southern package producers are 
booked to capacity and are either turning 
down orders or accepting them for de- 
livery only in late May. It is still too early 
to determine just how much. if any, ex- 
pansion the beekeeping industry can ex- 
pect this season. abor continues to be 
the most important factor. As stated in 
our last report, regulations governing pro- 
duction of beekeepers’ supplies and equip- 
ment have been somewNhat relaxed so that 
production can be increased. However, 
shortages of lumber are preventing supply 
manufacturers in some cases from turning 
out as many hives as might be hoped for. 
Many orders for hives have already been 
turned down. In some cases local mills 
are able to furnish lumber and beekeepers 
are making their own hives. 

Maximum Price Regulation 275 has been 
amended, effective April 3. This amend- 
ment sets up specific cents-per-pound max- 
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imum prices for packaged honey as an al- 
ternative pricing method for packers. The 
alternative method of oe is temporary 
and the regulation will be completely re- 
vised as soon as possible, probably with 
specific maximum prices throughout. At 
the same time it was announced that sales 
of packaged honey at wholesale and re- 
tail would be placed under fixed mark-up 
regulations. his amendment also pro- 
vides a maximum price of 15c per lb. for 
bulk honey sold by the producer directly 
at the retail level. Bulk honey was re- 
defined as that packed in a container of. 
more than 15 pounds and packaged honey 
as that sold in containers of 15 pounds or 
less. The dividing line previously had 
been ten pounds. The previously establish- 
ed maximum price of 12c per lb. on sales 
of bulk honey by producers to wholesalers, 
packers etc., remains unchanged. Mark-ups 
for sales of honey by importers were also 
established. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in April we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What is your 





estimate, revised to date, of the amount of last year’s honey crop not yet sold in your 
locality? Give answer in per cent. 2. What price has honey been sold or contracted 
for, if eny in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) ex- 
tracted honey per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices 
when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail 
packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is 
the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or 
other nl packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey; fancy and No. 1, per sec- 
tion? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one 
word, as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What is the condition of the honey plants at this time in 
your locality, as compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the 
present condition of the colonies, as compared with normal, considering the number and 
age of bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the per cent 
of winter and spring loss to date (if any) in your locality? The answers returned are 
tabulated as follows: 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1942 Large Condi- Condi- % of 
Hold- Lots To Groc. To Consum. tion of tion Win- 
over Ex. Ex. Comb Ex. Comb Move- Honey of ter 
Date ment Plants Col. Loss 
Rec. State Name 
7 S-Ala. (J. C. Dickman) 0 .65 .80 Fair 100 80 20 
10 B.C. (A. W. Finlay) 0 15144 * Rapid 100 15 
8 S-Calif.(L.L. Andrews) 0 1.14 Rapid 125 100 10 
10 C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 0 12 1.05 Rapid 100 100 5 
9 SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 0 15 t 90+ Out 100 100 2 
5 E-Conn.(AllenLatham) 8 5.00 1.00 25 Rapid 100 75 12 
8 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 11142 .70 95 Rapid 100 90 25 
6 C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 0 .85 1.00 Rapid 100 100 4 
5 SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 0 85 80 15 
12 NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 0 75 16 Slow 125 100 
3 S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 0 4.85 1.25 .29 Rapid 100 75 25 
9 NC-Ind.(T.C. Johnson) 0 .70 4.50 .85 .30 Fair 70 75 5 
5 NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 2 .80 95 Fair 100 95 5 
17 W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 0 12 1.25 Rapid 100 100 30 
17 N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 0 1.00 Out 100 100 5 
8 S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 0 22 92 1.20 Rapid 100 80 10 
7 C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 0 100 90 12 
15 C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 1114 .90 1.19 Fair 90 90 11 
13 W-Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton) 12 .70 .80 Fair 90 80 4 
7 W-Nev.(Geo.G.Schweis) 0 .90 4.50 1.10 .25 Fair 100 100 
7 NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 5 .80 1.13 .25 Fair 90 
3 C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) Out 110 90 8 
7 SE-N.C. (W. J. Martin) 0 12 1.20 1.50 Rapid 70 90 7 
5 E-N. D. (M. W. Cousineau) Out 90 90 
8 C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 0 87 1.20 Rapid 90 95 
6 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 0 .80 1.05 Rapid 90 80 
6 C-Penn. (Harry Beaver) Out 90 95 
12 SE-Pa. (D. C. Gillham) 1 .95 4.50 1.25 30 Fair 90 15 
8 C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 1.25 Slow 95 90 
5 E-Tenn. (W.L. Walling) 0 1.25* Fair 95 90 0 
6 C-Texas (T.A.Bowden) 0 .60 By bo Out. 50 30 50 
6 S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 12 .60 Ay fo Rapid 80 75 10 
6 S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 0 .60 75 Rapid 92 100 2 
6 W-Utah (Wm. Moran) 2 .75 95 Slow 100 95 5 
2 N-W. Va. (W.C. Griffith) 0 1.25 29 Slow 90 75 1 
3 N-Wis. (N. E. France) .80 Slow 100 80 10 
5 N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 0 «45 .89 Rapid 75 100 10 


* Imported honey 
+ Last sale—none left 
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Write for prices for having 
your wax made up or 
outright purchase of 


& NOTICE | 


Bee Suppues 


Let us quote you on quantity lot 


orders. Also special make - up SC H M i DT’S 


prices on 100 lbs. or more of wax 


into Root comb foundation. Economy Foundation 


Just received another car of new 


NI 





5-gallon cans that have wide han- Not excelled for quality, 

dles that cannot be pulled off. strength and B. 
: workmanship 
eee 

" . ae By d 
Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed we h 
M. J. Beck 2 
meta 
. oo Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons prov 
Successor to M. H. Hunt & Son 4 The | 


Rt. 4 Bay City, Mich. from 





510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 



































Don't Forget - - 





Sub 
(1) That the American Honey Institute has been in business since ay 
1928 creating consumer interest in Honey. ; nes 
_ (2) That the activities of the Institute are kept going by contribu- Wri 
tions from beekeepers and those affiliated with the beekeeping industry. Wes 
(3) That one way to help our industry is to help the Institute. 
ECHOES FROM THE INSTITUTE perc 
Little drops of nectar, 
Little flakes of wax 
Help the worried beeman 
Pay his income tax. 
Little grains of pollen 
Wintered in the hive, 
Help prevent spring dwindle An 
And keep the swarm alive. anc 
Little deeds of kindness Ful 
Done by one and all 
Give us each a feeling anc 
That isn’t bad at all. 
—J. Fleming Wakefield 
Provo, Utah. 
$1. 
Send contributions to ee 
ur 
American Honey Institute, Madison, Wis. Thi 
(Even one dollar will help.) A 
I 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look for This Sign 







DARK ITALIAN 


BEES 


Lots of Queens 2-lb. 3-lb. 
1 to 24 $ .90 $2.95 
25 to 99 .85 2.80 3.60 


Shipments start April lst from our Louisi- 
ana Bee Farm. 





LEY—“The Bee Man” 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. | 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 














Bee Smokers and Bee Veils! 


By diverting material allowances to these two indispensable items early in the season, | 
i we have been able to supply them in normal quantities. | 





On March 6th, the WPB authorized increased production on extractors and some other 


metal bee supplies, from 38% to 100%, as of 1940-’41. At this late date, with the dif- 


proved, in time for the 1943 crop. 


1S ficulty in securing materials and the labor shortage, the situation will not be much im- 








LE 


of the year. 


A. G. Woodman Co., 


The bulk of all bee supplies are bought and honey gathered during the first six months 
Even under normal conditions, the manufacturer must plan his production 
from six to ten months in advance of the active season. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Australian Beekeeping } ews 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Serving the beekeeping industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice. 
“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start $1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 
ce any time. Inquire for International stamp. ’ : 
Money Order for 5 shillings (Austra- With Gleanings it provides a combination 
lian) at your Post Office. that covers the beekeeping field. 
u- Write now to The Editor. P. O. Box 20 Both magazines for one year, $1.75 
"y. West Maitland New South Wales BEEKEEPERS ITEM 








Australia 





P.O.Box 687 San Antonio, Texas 











and selling of honey. 
—SAMPLE COPY FREE 


Address— 





2 Years*1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.75. 
This offer good only in the United States. 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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